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Organized in Chicago, September 9, 1915. 
Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1915. 
8. Brought out the first number of Tae Journat or Neraro His- 
_ fory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


To collect sociological and historical data. 
_ To publish books on Negro life and history. 
8. To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 
4 To about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


; DR ieisters: 


1, Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
- Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
: Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 
2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
: og Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. — Kelly Miller, 
N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, J. 
Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


DP Piklevédiinats: 


1, gs directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 

2. It has extended the circulation of Taz JournaL or Nearo His- 

os tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

8. It has published twenty volumes of articles and documents 

oe giving facts which are generally unknown. 

4 ge has produced twenty-six monographs on Negro life and 
history. 

§. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 

_ Classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 

_ munities toward the Negro. 

6. It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
Negro which have been made accessible to the public in the 
Library of Congress. 


; men trained for research in social science _ 
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AMERICAN SLAVE INSURRECTIONS 
BEFORE 1861 


The romantic portrayal of ante-bellum society on the 
southern plantation, which depicts the rollicking black 
against a kindly patriarchal background, has tended to ob- 
scure the large element of slave unrest which occasionally 
shook the whole fabrie of the planter’s kingdom. Even the 
abolitionist, eager to capitalize upon such material, could 
make only vague inferences as to the extent of Negro in- 
surrections in the South. The danger of inducing general 


panic by spreading news of an insurrection was a particu- 
larly potent factor in the maintenance of silence on the 
topic. Besides, sectional pride, in the face of anti-slavery 
taunts, prevented the loyal white Southerner from airing 
the subject of domestie revolt in the press. ‘‘Last eve- 


ning,’’ wrote a lady of Charleston during the Denmark 


Vesey seare of 1822, ‘‘twenty-five hundred of our citizens 
were under arms to guard our property and lives. But it 
is a subject not to be mentioned; and unless you hear of it 
elsewhere, say nothing about it.’’! Consequently, against 
such a conspiracy of silence the historian encounters un- 
usual difficulties in reconstructing the true picture of slave 
revolts in the United States. 

*T. W. Higginson, ‘‘Gabriel’s Defeat,’’? The Atlantic Monthly, X 
(1862), 337-345. 
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I. THe Backcrounp oF Suave Sure MutTINIEs 


Before considering the nature of American slave insur- 
rections, one may obtain a revelatory background by a sur- 
vey of Negro uprisings upon the ships which carried the 
blacks from their African home. The horrors of the trade 
in human chattel have been frequently told and, for the 
most part, without serious exaggeration. Pious Captain 
John Hawkins, plying his profession on The Jesus, led the 
enterprising pioneers of the slave business. In time the 
miserable traffic was rationalized on religious and humani- 
tarian grounds; but generally speaking, the stakes were too 
high for any indulgence in sentimentality. George Scelle 
has written a detailed study of the enormous diplomatic 
factors involved, the constant rivalry for the much prized 
assiento, and the difficult social and administrative prob- 
lems arising from the unceasing demand for cheap labor.’ 

It is unnecessary to account for slave ship mutinies by 
overstressing the revolting conditions which prevailed be- 
tween decks. The desire for liberty was manifest from the 
very beginning and outbreaks would occur sometimes as 
the ship was being loaded, or as it sailed down the Gambia 
River, or along the West African Coast, as well as in the 
Middle Passage. Most instances of such insurrections seem 
to have taken place near the West African Coast, off such 
places as Sierra Leone, Goree, Cape Coast Castle, Cabinde, 
and Cape Malpas. 

Some slave ship captains put their trust in the relative 
docility of certain African peoples. Captain Theodore Ca- 
not, for example, thought that the Negroes from Whydah 
were ‘‘distinguished for humble manners and docility’’; 
yet he experienced a serious outbreak from these lambs. He 
believed that the Negroes from Benin and Angola were not 

* George Scelle, Histoire politique de la traite negriere aux Indes de Cas- 
tille, (Paris, 1902), 2 vols. Profits to the slave trader of 600% and 1000% 


were not unusual. The Ninth Annual Report of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, (London, 1848), 20. 
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as addicted to revolt as those north of the Gold Coast.* 
Frequent references appear in documentary accounts as 
to the refractory qualities of the ‘‘Coromantees.”’ 

The captives displayed a profound dejection and sought 
many devices to commit suicide. Sometimes they would 
jump overboard if the crew did not take every precaution 
to prevent this. Self-imposed starvation was common. One 
witness, testifying before a parliamentary committee, de- 
clared that compulsory feeding was used on every slave 
ship with which he was familiar. Sick Negroes would re- 
fuse medicines, declaring that they wished only to die. 
Characteristic of many slavers was a ‘‘howling melancholy 
noise’’ with the women occasionally in hysterics. Some- 
times the slaves were convinced that they were to be eaten.° 
The following type of evidence given in parliament appears 
in other accounts as well: 


‘‘Mr. Towne says, that inquiring of the slaves into the cause 
of these insurrections he has been asked, what business he had to 
carry them from their own country. They had wives and children 
whom they wanted to be with.’”® 


Despite the most elaborate precautions slave insurrec- 
tions frequently broke out. Captain James Barbot, writing 
in 1700, tells of the meticulous daily search made into every 
corner of the ship for pieces of iron and wood, and for 
knives. Small arms for the crew were kept in readiness and 
sentinels stationed at all doorways. Such care he thought 
was unusual among other slavers, and, as he remarked, ‘‘If 
all those who carry slaves duly observed them (precau- 
tions) we should not hear of so many revolts as have hap- 


*Brantz Mayer, Adventures of an African Slaver, (New York, 1928), 
265. 

“An Abstract of the Evidence Delivered Before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, 1790-91, (London, 1791), 39. 

5 Elizabeth Donnan, (ed.), Documents Illustrative of the Slave Trade to 
America, (Washington, 1930-5), I, 462-3; hereafter referred to as D.S.T. 

*An Abstract of the Evidence 


44, 
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pened.’ The tense atmosphere which often preceded an 
outbreak has been graphically told by Captain Theodore 
Canot of the Estrella: 

‘‘From the beginning there was manifest discontent among the 
slaves. ... A few days after our departure a slave leaped over- 
board in a fit of passion and another choked himself during the 
night. These two suicides in twenty-four hours caused much un- 
easiness among the officers and induced me to make every prepara- 
tion for a revolt.’’® 


The insurrection itself was a desperate struggle waged 
with the courage of despair. Sometimes weapons would 
reach the slaves through the female captives who were fre- 
quently given comparative freedom on the deck. Naturally, 
in the greater number of cases, the revolt was doomed to 
failure, and the retribution was swift and terrible. Every 
refinement of torture was utilized by the captain, and the 
ring leaders, at least, were killed. Captain Harding, for ex- 
ample, borrowed the methods of savagery by compelling the 
rebels to eat the heart and liver of a sailor who had been 
killed, and hanged a woman leader by her thumbs, whip- 
ping and slashing her with knives.’ Occasionally the slaves 
were successful in overpowering the crew and escaped by 
compelling the pilot to direct them homeward. 

There is evidence of a special form of insurance to cover 
losses arising specifically from insurrections. An insurance 
statement of 1776 from Rhode Island, for example, has 
this item: ‘‘Wresk of Mortality and Insurrection of 220 
slaves, Value £9000 Ste’g at 5 per cent is Pr Month = 
£37,10s.’"2° A Captain’s statement of August 11, 1774, con- 
tains a request for insurrection insurance.'! In a Negro 

"D.S.T., I, 462. It should be added that the cautious Barbot later ex- 


perienced an insurrection when off Cabinde and overpowered the rebels only 
after terrific slaughter. Ibid, 457. 

* Mayer, Adventures of an African Slaver, 264. 

°D.S.T., II, 266. 

* Ibid., III, 325. 

* Ibid., 293. 
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mutiny case of May 3, 1785, the court awarded payment in 
conformance with a policy provision for insurrection in- 
surance.’ Sometimes the captain of a slaver would throw 
sick Negroes overboard to profit by the insurance payments 
given in such contingencies. 

From the following summary of slave ship revolts based 
largely on documentary sources, it is evident that such 
insurrections occurred very frequently, sometimes recur- 
ring on the same ship.” 


Date Ship or Captain 
1. August 22, 1699 The Albion 

2. August, 1700 Captain James Barbot?® 

3. —— 1703 Captain Ralph Ash, The Tyger'® 
4. —— 1704 The Eagle'* 
5. June, 1717 The Ann'® 

6. —— 1721 Captain Harding, The Robert*® 
7. —— 1721 Captain Snelgrave, The Henry”° 
8. —— 1722 Captain Messervy, Ferrers?! 
9. June, 1730 Tittle George?” 
10. Nov. 14, 1730 Captain William Martin, The Guinea** 
11.. Dee. 7, 1731 (Glasgow vessel )*4 


* Helen H. Catterall, (ed.), Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery 
and the Negro, (Washington, 1926), I, 19; hereafter referred to as J.C.N. 
For other illustrations of insurrection insurance see ibid., III, 568 and 
D.S8.T., III, 217. 

* This list of insurrections is undoubtedly far from exhaustive. In a 
few cases there may even be duplications. 

“George Francis Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving, (Salem, 1927), 83. 

*D.S.T., I, 463. 

* Tbid., 5ff. 

* William Snelgrave, 4 New Account of Some Parts of Guinea and the 
Slave Trade, (London, 1734), 164. 

*D.8.T., II, 232. 

* Ibid., 266. 

*Snelgrave, 4 New Account of—Guinea and the Slave Trade, 164. 

™ Tbid., 185. 

™D.S8.T., III, 119. 

* Tbid., II, 397. 

“ Tbid., 431ff. 
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12. —— 1731 Captain George Scott?® 

13. —— 1731 Captain Jump”*® 

14. August, 1732 Captain John Major”? 

15. Feb. 5, 1733 Captain Williams** 

16. 1735 The Dolphin?® 
17. March 16, 1737 Captain Japhet Bird, Prince of Orange* 

18. May, 1747 Captain Beers*! 

19. April 14, 1750 The Ann* 

20. May 8, 1750 King David** 

21. May 28, 1750 (Liverpool vessel) ** 

22. —— 1754 Captain Smith, The Jubilee*® ) 
23. Jan. 12, 1759 The Perfect®*® 

24. —— 1761 Captain Nichols** 

25. Sept., 1761 Captain Day, The Thomas** 

26. March, 1764 The Hope*® 

27. June, 1764 Captain Joseph Muller*® 

28. Winter, 1764 Captain Toman, Three Friends* ) 


29. Aug. 16, 1764 Captain Faggot, Extraordinary* 
30. Nov. 25, 1765 Captain Rogers*® 
31. 1765 Captain Hopkins* 





* Joshua Coffin, An Account of some of the Principal Slave Insurreo- 
tions, (New York, 1860), 14. \ 
a, Sai, 37. 
* Ibid., 42ff.; also Coffin,—Principal Slave Insurrections, 14. 
*D.S.T., II, 410. 
*” Coffin,—Principal Slave Insurrections, 14. 
*”D.8.T., II, 460. 
* Tbid., III, 51; also Coffin,—Principal Slave Insurrections, 15. 
" D.S.T., II, 485-6. i 
* Thid., 486-7. 
“ Thid., 485. 
* Sylvanus Urban, (ed.), Gentleman’s Magazine, XXIV, (London, 1754), 
141. 
* Edmund B. D’Auvergne, Human Livestock, (London, 1933), 73. 
* Coffin, Principal Slave Insurrections, 15; also D.S.T., III, 452. 
* Tbhid., 67-70. : 
* Tbid., 71. 
 Ibid., 71, 207. ) 
“ Toid., 209ff. 
“Ibid. 2. 
* Ibid., 201. 
“ Ibid., 213. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
. — 1797 
45. 
46. 
47. 
43. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
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— 1773 
July, 1776 
Nov. 8, 1776 
Dec. 8, 1776 
Feb., 1785 
May 3, 1785 
Dec., 1787 
April 23, 1789 
1793 
1793 
1795 

10, 1796 





June 


May, 1797 
Sept., 1797 
April, 1799 
Aug. 2, 1799 
Feb., 1804 
Aug. 1, 1807 
March 19, 1808 
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Captain Gogart, The Industry* 
Captain Peleg Clark, The Phoenix*® 
The Thames** 

Captain Bell*® 

(Rhode Island vessel) *® 

(Bristol vessel ) 5° 

The Ruby™ 

Captain Fairfield®? 

Captain J. B. Cooke, The Nancy*® 
Captain Joseph Hawkins, The Charleston™ 
(Boston vessel) *® 

The Mary*® 

Captain Thomas Clarke, The Thames** 
The Cadiz Dispatch** 

The Thomas*® 

The Thomas® 

The Trelawney* 

The Anne® 

Captain Joseph Viale, The Nancy™ 

The Leander* 


“ Gentleman’s Magazine, XLIV, 1774, 469. 


“D.S8.T., III, 318. 
“ Ibid., 331. 

“ Ibid., 323. 

“ Ibid., 341. 
"720, 4, i. 


“Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving, 175. 

"D.8.T., III, 82-3. 

* Tbid., 358-9. 

“ Joseph Hawkins, A History of a Voyage to the Coast of Africa, 


(Philadelphia, 1797), 145-9. 


= D.8.T., III, 101. 

© Tbid., 375. 

* Tbid., II, 665. 

*J.C.N., I, 22. 

*D’Auvergne, Human Livestock, 73. 

“J.C.N., I, 22. 

“"D.S.T., II, 644. 

*J.C.N., I, 25. 

*®D.8.T., III, 394-6; also Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving, 272. 
“ J.C.N., II, 292. 
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52. May 11, 1808 The Coralline® 


53. —— 1829 Captain Theodore Canot, L’Estrella® 
54. June, 1839 Captain Ramon Ferrer, Amistad*® 
55. March, 1845 The Creole® 


II. Stave InsurRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The desire for freedom on the part of the African, evi- 
denced by his struggle on the slave ships, did not die in the 
New World. On the plantations of Latin-America, in the 
British and French Indies, and finally in the American cot- 
ton, rice, and sugar fields, the aspirations of the Negro, 
blocked by the white master, gave birth to plots and up- 
risings. The lesson of San Domingo particularly was sug- 
gestive to both whites and blacks. Repressive black codes 
and emergency patrols frequently converted the plantation 
into an armed camp. Governor Robert Y. Hayne of South 
Carolina declared to the Assembly in 1833, two years after 
the Nat Turner Insurrection: 

‘‘A state of military preparation must always be with us a 
state of perfect domestic security. A period of profound peace 
and consequent apathy may expose us to the danger of domestic 
insurrection. ’’® 


Professor Thomas R. Dew, militant apologist of slavery, 
sought, in an address that year before the Virginia Legis- 
lature, to minimize the fears of insurrection: 


‘*This is the evil, after all, let us say what we will, which really 
operates most powerfully upon the schemers and emancipating 
philanthropists of those sections where slaves constitute the princi- 
pal property. .. . We cannot fail to derive the greatest consola- 
tion from the fact that although slavery has existed in our country 
for the last two hundred years, there have been but three attempts 


“Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving, 207. 

* Mayer, Adventures of an African Slaver, 264-5. j 

* Coffin, Principal Slave Insurrections, 33. 

*J.C.N., III, 565. 

® Message of Governor Robert Y. Hayne to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of South Carolina, (Columbia, November 26, 1833). 
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at insurrection—one in Virginia, one in South Carolina, and we 
believe, one in Louisiana—and the loss of lives from this cause 
has not amounted to one hundred persons in all.’’”° 


Despite the serious understatement of the number of in- 
surrections, Dew’s remarks are actually revelatory of the 
fears aroused among the planters. A graphic illustration of 
the cyclic fears of Negro uprisings during the 1830’s is af- 
forded by the remarks of several whites of Mississippi in 
1859 to Frederick L. Olmsted: 


‘“Where I used to live (Alabama) I remember when I was a 
boy—must ha’ been about twenty years ago—folks was dreadful 
frightened about the niggers. I remember they built pens in the 
woods where they could hide and Christmas time they went and 
got into the pens, fraid the niggers was risin’.’””! 


The speaker’s wife added her recollection to this com- 
ment: 

‘‘T remember the same time where we was in South Carolina, 
we had all our things put up in bags so we could tote ’em if we 
heard they was comin’ our way.’’?? 


Slave outbreaks and plots appeared both North and 
South during the Colonial period. Sometimes the white in- 
dentured servants made common cause with the Negroes 
against their masters. This was the case in 1663 when a 
plot of white servants and Negroes was betrayed in Glou- 
cester County, Virginia.** The eastern counties of Vir- 
ginia, where the Negroes were rapidly outnumbering the 
whites, suffered from repeated scares in 1687, 1709, 1710, 
1722, 1723, and 1730.* A patrol system was set up in 1726 


The Political Register, (Washington, 1833), III, (1833), 823. 

™ Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey in the Back Country, (New York, 
1860), 203. 

8 Tbid. 

*™ Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, (New York, 1918), 472. 

* William P. Palmer, (ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers, (Rich- 
mond, 1875), I, (1652-1781), 129-130; also James Curtis Ballagh, A His- 
tory of Slavery in Virginia, (Baltimore, 1902), 79-80; also Coffin, Principal 
Slave Insurrections, 11. 
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in parts of the state and later extended. Attempts were 
made here as elsewhere to check the importation of slaves 
by high duties. 

Two important slave plots, one a serious insurrection, 
disturbed the peace of New York City in 1712 and 1741. 
In revenge for ill-treatment by their masters, twenty-three 
Negroes rose on April 6, 1712, to slaughter the whites and 
killed nine before they were overwhelmed by a superior 
force. The retaliation showed an unusual barbarous strain 
on the part of the whites. Twenty-one Negroes were exe- 
cuted, some were burnt, others hanged, and one broken on 
the wheel.” In 1741 another plot was reported in New York 
involving both whites and blacks. A white, Hewson (or 
Hughson), was accused of providing the Negroes with 
weapons. He and his family were executed; likewise, a 
Catholic priest was hanged as an accomplice. Thirteen Ne- 
gro leaders were burnt alive, eighteen hanged, and eighty 
transported.”* Popular fears of further insurrections led 
the New York Assembly to impose a prohibitive tax on the 
importation of Negroes. This tax, however, was later re- 
scinded by order of the British Commissioner for Trade 
and Plantations.” 

The situation in colonial South Carolina was worse than 
in her sister states. Long before rice and indigo had given 
way to King Cotton, the early development of the planta- 
tion system had yielded bumper crops of slave uprisings 
and plots. An insurrection, resulting in the deaths of three 

* Letter of Governor Robert Hunter to the Lords of Trade, in E. B. 
O’Callaghan, (ed.), Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, (Albany, 1855), V, (1707-1733), 341-2. 

® Gentleman’s Magazine, XI, (1741), 441. 

7 D.8.T., III, 409. Joshua Coffin also reports plots and actual outbreaks 
in other slaveholding areas in the Northern Colonies. East Boston is said 
to have experienced a minor uprising in 1638. In 1723, a series of incen- 
diary fires in Boston led the selectmen to suspect a slave plot and the 
militia was ordered to police the slaves. Another plot was reported in Bur- 


lington, Pennsylvania during 1734. Coffin, Principal Slave Insurrections, 10, 
11, 12. 


} 
| 
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whites, is reported for May 6, 1720.7° Ten years later an 
elaborate plot was discovered in St. John’s Parish by a 
Negro servant of Major Cordes’. This plan was aimed at 
Charleston, an attack that was to inaugurate a widespread 
war upon the planters. Under the pretense of conducting a 
‘‘dancing bout”’’ in the city and in St. Paul’s Parish the 
Negroes gathered together ready to seize the available 
arms for the attack. At this point the militia descended 
upon the blacks and killed the greater number, leaving few 
to escape.”® 

Owing partly to Spanish intrigues the same decade in 
South Carolina witnessed many more uprisings. An out- 
break is reported for November, 1738.°° The following year, 
on September 9, the Stono uprising created panic through- 
out the southeast. About twenty Angola Negroes assembled 
at Stono under their captain, Tommy, and marched toward 
Spanish territory, beating drums and endeavoring to at- 
tract other slaves. Several whites were killed and a number 
of houses burnt or plundered. As the ‘‘army’’ paused in a 
field to dance and sing they were overtaken by the militia 
and cut down in a pitched battle.“ The following year an 
insurrection broke out in Berkeley County.*? Charleston 
was threatened repeatedly by slave plots.** These reports 
are confirmed officially in the petition of the South Carolina 
Assembly to the King on July 26, 1740. Among the griev- 
ances of 1739 the Assembly complained of: 


* Coffin, Principal Slave Insurrections, 11. 

* Edward Clifford Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies Circulated 
Against the Southern and Western States Respecting the Institution and 
Existence of Slavery, (Charleston, 1822), 68-9, 81. 

"Ralph Betts Flander, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, (Chapel Hill, 
1933), 24. 

= Gentleman’s Magazine, X, (1740), 127-8. 

® See the Constable’s bill in the Magazine of American History, XXV, 
(1891), 85-6. 

® Edward McGrady, The History of South Carolina Under the Royal 
Government, (1719-1776), (New York, 1899), 5. 
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‘¢. . . an insurrection of our slaves in which many of the In- 
habitants were murdered in a barbarous and cruel manner; and 
that no sooner quelled than another projected in Charles Town, 
and a third lately in the very heart of the Settlements, but happily 
discovered in time enough to be prevented.’’** 


Repercussions of slave uprisings in South Carolina 
sometimes affected Georgia as well. This was particularly 
true in 1738." In 1739 a plot was discovered in Prince 
George County.*® To many slaves St. Augustine on Span- 
ish soil seemed a welcome refuge from their masters. 

Indications of many other insurrections in the Ameri- 
can Colonies may be inferred from the nature of early 
patrol laws: The South Carolina law of 1704 for example 
contains a reference in its preamble to recent uprisings in 
that Colony.*’ In the British and French possessions to the 
south, particularly in the West Indies, affairs were much 
worse and put the planter of the North in constant fear of 
importing rebellious slaves and the contagion of revolt. 

In considering the insurrections of the national period, 
it is at once evident that abolitionist propaganda played a 
relatively minor role despite the charges of southern poli- 
ticians after 1831. The genealogy of revolt extends much 
further back than the organized efforts of anti-slavery ad- 
vocates. It is true, however, that white men played an im- 
portant role in many Negro uprisings, frequently furnish- 
ing arms, and even leadership, as well as inspiration.** The 

* Appendix to Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies, —, 71. Another 
plot of December 17, 1765, is mentioned in D.S.T., IV, 415. 

© Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, 24; similarly, South Caro- 
lina’s slave plots sometimes required the assistance of North Carolina as in 
the scare of 1766. William L. Saunders, (ed.), Colonial Records of North 
Carolina, (Raleigh, 1890), VIII, (1769-1771), 559. 

* Jeffrey R. Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, (Baltimore, 1889), 93. 

” H. M. Henry, The Police Control of the Slave in South Carolina, (Van- 
derbilt University, 1914), 30. 

* One aspect of this subject is discussed in James Hugo Johnston’s 


article, ‘‘The Participation of White Men in Virginia Negro Insurrections,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, XVI, (1931), 158-167. 
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motives for such assistance varied from philanthropy to 
unadulterated self-interest. As might be expected, insur- 
rections tended to occur where King Cotton and his allies 
were most firmly entrenched and the great plantation sys- 
tem established. 

Slave unrest seems to have been far greater in Virginia 
rather than in the states of the Lower South. Conspiracies 
like those of Gabriel in 1800 and Nat Turner in 1831 at- 
tained national notoriety. The Gabriel plot was developed 
in the greatest secrecy upon the plantation of a harsh slave- 
master, Thomas Prosser, several miles from Richmond. 
Under the leadership of a young slave, Gabriel, and in- 
spired by the examples of San Domingo and the emancipa- 
tion of the ancient Israelites from Egypt, some eleven 
hundred slaves had taken an oath to fight for their liberty. 
Plans were drawn for the seizure of an arsenal and several 
other strategic buildings of Richmond which would precede 
a general slaughter of all hostile whites. After the initial 
successes, it was expected that fifty thousand Negroes would 
join the standard of revolt. Beyond this point, the arrange- 
ments were hazy.*® A faithful slave however exposed the 
plot and Governor James Monroe took rapid measures to 
secure the cooperation of the local authorities and the fed- 
eral cavalry. Bloodshed was averted by an unprecedented 
cloudburst on the day set for the conspiracy and the utter 
demoralization of the undisciplined ‘‘army.’’ Writing to 
his friend, President Jefferson, the Governor declared: 

**TIt (the Gabriel plot) is unquestionably the most serious and 
formidable conspiracy we have ever known of the kind. While it 
was possible to keep it secret, which it was till we saw the extent 
of it, we did so... .’’ 


® Details of the Gabriel Plot are in the Calendar of Virginia State 
Papers, X, (1808-1835), 140-173, et passim; T. W. Higginson, ‘‘Gabriel’s 
Defeat,’’ The Atlantic Monthy, X, (1862), 337-345; Robert R. Howison, 
A History of Virginia, (Richmond, 1848), II, 390-3. 

Monroe to Jefferson, September 15, 1800; S. M. Hamilton, (ed.), 
Writings of James Monroe, (New York, 1893-1903), III, 201. Much of the 
Gabriel affair can be followed from the letters of Monroe. 
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With the opening of the slave trials, hysteria swept the 
South and many innocent blacks were compelled to pay for 
this with their lives. Rumors of new plots sprang up every- 
where much to the distraction of Monroe. The results of 
the Gabriel incident were significant. An impetus was giv- 
en to the organization of the American Colonization So- 
ciety which took definite form in 1816. The slave patrol 
laws became very stringent, and the example was copied 
elsewhere in the South. The incipient feeling of sectional 
diversity received a new impetus. 

Between Gabriel’s abortive plot and the Nat Turner up- 
rising, several more incidents occurred which disturbed the 
sleep of Virginians. In January, 1802, Governor Monroe re- 
ceived word of a plot in Nottaway County. Several Negroes 
suspected of participation were executed.*’ That same year 
came disclosures of a projected slave uprising in Gooch- 
land County aided by eight or ten white men.” Several 
plots were reported in 1808 and 1809 necessitating almost 
continuous patrol service.** The War of 1812 intensified the 
apprehensions of servile revolt. Petitions for troops and 
arms came during the summer of 1814 from Caroline Coun- 
ty and Lynchburg.” Regiments were called out during the 
war in anticipation of insurrections along the tidewater 
area. During the spring of 1816 confessions were wrung 
from slaves concerning an attack upon Fredericksburg and 
Richmond. The inspiration for this enterprise was attrib- 
uted to a white military officer, George Boxley. The latter 
claimed to be the recipient of divine revelations and the 
instrument of ‘‘omnipotence’’ although he denied any in- 
tention of leading an insurrection. His relatives declared 
that he was insane, but his neighbors in a complaint to the 
governor showed serious misgivings on this point: 

" Hamilton, (ed.) Writings of James Monroe, III, 328-9. 

James H. Johnston, ‘‘The Participation of White Men in Virginia 
Negro Insurrections,’’ 161. 


“Calendar of Virginia State Papers, X, (1808-1835), 31, 62. 
™“ Tbid., 367, 388. 
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‘‘On many occasions he has declared that the distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor was too great; that offices were given 
to wealth than to merit; and seemed to be an advocate for a more 
leveling system of Government. For many years he has avowed his 
disapprobation of the slavery of the Negroes and wished they were 
free.’’® 

Boxley was arrested but escaped. About thirty Negroes 
were sentenced to death or deportation in consequence. 

The years preceding the Nat Turner insurrection 
brought further news of plots discovered. During the mid- 
dle of July, 1829, the governor received requests for aid 
from the counties of Mathews, Gloucester, the Isle of Wight 
and adjacent counties.°* The ease with which ‘‘confes- 
sions’’ were obtained under duress casts doubt upon the 
reality of such outbreaks, but the reports are indicative of 
the ever-present fear of attack. 

Nat Turner’s insurrection of August 21, 1831, at South- 
hampton, seventy miles from Richmond, raised fears of a 
general servile war to their highest point. The contempo- 
rary accounts of the young slave, Nat, tend to overempha- 
size his leanings towards mysticism and under-state the 
background of unrest. As a ‘‘leader’’ or lay preacher, 
Nat Turner exercised a strong influence over his race. On 
the fatal August night, he led his followers to the planta- 
tions of the whites killing fifty-five before the community 
could act. The influence of the Southhampton insurrection 
upon the South was profound. Gradually the statesmen of 
that section began to reexamine their ‘‘peculiar’’ institu- 
tion in the rival aspects of humanitarianism, the race prob- 
lem, and the economic requirements for a cheap labor sup- 
ply. How the friends of emancipation failed is familiar 


*® Calendar of Virginia State Papers, X, 433-6. 

* Ibid., 567-9. 

“Thomas Gray, (ed.), Nat Turner’s Confession, (Richmond, 1832); 
Samuel Warner, (ed.), The Authentic and Impartial Narrative of The 
Tragical Scene of the Twenty Second of August, 1831, New York, 1831, (A 
Collection of accounts by eye witnesses); and William Sidney Drewry, 
Slave Insurrections in Virginia, 1830-1865, (Washington, 1900), passim. 
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history. The immediate results were also far-reaching. 
Laws against the free Negro were made more restrictive, 
the police codes of the slave states were strengthened, and 
Negro education became more than ever an object of sus- 
picion.** Virginia’s lucrative business of supplying slaves 
to the lower South was gradually undermined by the re- 
current insurrections. Frederic Bancroft, the historian of 
the domestic slave trade, has written: 

‘‘Believing that as a result of actual or feared insurrections 
Virginia and other States were taking pains to sell to the traders 
the most dangerous slaves and criminal free Negroes, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and other States passed laws forbidding 
all importations for sale.’’”® 

Rumors of slave plots continued to disturb Virginia up 
to the era of emancipation. During 1856, the state, in com- 
mon with other slaveholding states, shared in the general 
feeling that a widespread conspiracy, set for December 25, 
was maturing. Requests for aid came to the Governor from 
the counties of Fauquier, King and Queen, Culpeper, and 
Rappahannock; and particularly from the towns of Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg, and Gordonsville.” As for John Brown’s 
visionary deed at Harper’s Ferry in the autumn of 1859, 
the aftermath can be easily imagined. The spectre of a 
general insurrection again haunted the minds of the white 
citizenry and large patrols were kept in constant service to 
prevent Negro meetings of all types.7” 

Maryland and North Carolina, although more fortunate 
than their slave-ridden neighbor, did not escape unscathed. 

“The immediate results of the Nat Turner affair are summarized in 
John W. Cromwell’s ‘‘The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection,’’ The 
Journal of Negro History, V, (1920), 208-234. 

® Frederick Bancroft, Slave-Trading in the Old South, (Baltimore, 1931), 
18. 

Calendar of Virginia State Papers, XI, (1836-1869), 50. Other 
rumors of unrest during 1856 came from the towns of Williamsburgh and Alex- 
andria, and from Montgomery County. See Laura A. White, ‘‘The South 
in the 1850’s as seen by British Consuls,’’ The Journal of Southern His- 


tory, I, (1935), 44. 
7 Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, 97-99. 
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The news of Nat Turner and John Brown brought panic to 
the other states. In Maryland, baseless rumors of con- 
spiracies, rather than actual outbreaks, seemed to be the 
rule. In 1845 a plot was ‘‘disclosed’’ in Charles County, 
Maryland, and a number of Negroes were subsequently 
sold out of the state. Ten years later there was general 
excitement over alleged uprisings in Dorchester, Talbot and 
Prince George’s Counties. Resolutions were adopted at the 
time by various citizens asking that slaveholders keep their 
servants at home.’* The reaction to John Brown’s raid of 
1859 was more intense than had ever before been experi- 
enced over insurrections in Maryland. The newspapers for 
days were full of nothing else but the Harper’s Ferry in- 
cident. Large patrols were called out everywhere and talk 
was general of a concerted uprising of all the slaves in 
Maryland and Virginia. A martial atmosphere prevailed.’™ 

In 1802 an insurrection was reported in Bertie County, 
North Carolina, necessitating an elaborate patrol system.’” 
A decade later, another outbreak in Rockingham County 
was narrowly averted ;'% and in 1816 further plots were dis- 
covered at Tarboro, New Bern, Camden and Hillsboro.’ 
Several minor disturbances occurred in 1821 among the 


Brackett, The Negro in Maryland, 96. 

18 Thid., 97. 

14 Thid., 97-99. 

7% John Spencer Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XVII, 
(Baltimore, 1899), 332. The nature of North Carolina laws during 1777- 
1788 regarding insurrections indicates the keen fears entertained of slave 
uprisings. One preamble of 1777 begins ‘‘- - Whereas the evil and perni- 
cious practice of freeing slaves in this State, ought at this alarming and 
critical time to be guarded against by every friend and well-wisher to his 
country - - -.’? This idea is repeated in the insurrection laws of 1778 and 
1788. Walter Clark (ed.), The State Records of North Carolina, (Goldsboro, 
N. C., 1905), XXIV, (1777-1788), 14, 221, 964. The laws regulating manu- 
mission were made increasingly stringent for fear of creating a dangerous 
class of free Negroes. 

Calendar of Virginia State Papers, X, (1808-1835), 120-2. 

* A. H. Gordon, ‘‘The Struggle of the Negro Slaves for Physical Free. 
dom,’’ Journal of Negro History, XIII, (1928), 22-35. 
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slaves of Bladen, Carteret, Jones, and Onslow Counties.’ 
On October 6, 1831, a Georgia newspaper reported an ex- 
tensive slave conspiracy in North Carolina with ramifica- 
tions in the eastern counties of Duplin, Sampson, Wayne, 
New Hanover, Lenoir, Cumberland, and Bladen.’® 

Slave plots in South Carolina during the national period 
seem to have been abortive for the most part, but several 
of the projects could easily have been uprisings of the first 
magnitude. During November, 1797, slave trials in Charles- 
ton disclosed a plot to burn the city. Two Negroes were 
hanged and three deported.” The Camden plot of June, 
1816, was a very serious affair and envisaged a concerted 
attempt to burn the town and massacre its inhabitants. A 
favorite slave reported the plot to his master, Colonel Ches- 
nut, who thereupon informed Governor Williams. Six of 
the slave leaders were executed and patrol measures were 
strengthened.’ 

The outstanding threat of insurrection in the State was 
the Denmark Vesey plot of 1822. The leader, Denmark, 
was a free Negro of Charleston, a native of St. Thomas in 
the West Indies, who had purchased his freedom in 1800 
from the proceeds of a lottery prize and had since worked 
in the city as a carpenter. He desired to emulate the Negro 
leaders of St. Domingo and win the freedom of his people. 
Preaching that conditions had become intolerable for the 
slave, he urged a war against the slave-holder. A white 


** Hugh T. Lefler, (ed.), North Carolina History told by Contemporaries, 
(Chapel Hill, 1934), 265. 

1” Milledgeville (Georgia) Federal Union, October 6, 1831, quoted in 
tbid.; The repercussion of the Nat Turner insurrection at Murfreesboro, 
Hertford County, has been graphically described by an eye witness, ‘‘It 
was court week and most of our men were twelve miles away at Winton. 
Fear was seen in every face, women pale and terror stricken, children cry- 
ing ‘for protection, men fearful and full of foreboding, but determined to be 
ready for the worst.’’ Quoted from the Baltimore Gazette, November 16, 
1831, by Stephen B. Weeks, ‘‘The Slave Insurrection in Virginia,’’ Ameri- 
can Magazine of History, XXV, (1891), 456. 

“°H. M. Henry, The Police Patrol of the Slave in South Carolina, 150. 

™ Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies, —, 75. 
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man was to purchase guns and powder for his proposed 
army; Charleston was to be captured and burnt, the ship- 
ping of the town seized, and all would sail away for the 
West Indies to freedom. Again a ‘‘faithful slave’’—or spy 
—exposed the plot and severe reprisals were instituted. 
Thirty-five Negroes were executed and thirty-seven sold out 
of the state.’”” 

Because of the number of free Negroes involved, the 
Legislature passed an act preventing such persons from 
entering the state. To avoid, as far as possible, the con- 
tagion of abolitionist and kindred ideas, the purchase of 
slaves was forbidden from the West Indies, Mexico, South 
America, Europe, and the states north of Maryland. 
Slaves, who had resided in these forbidden areas, were 
likewise denied entrance into South Carolina.""* A Charles- 
ton editor, Benjamin Elliott, penned a sharp reply to the 
Northern accusations of cruelty, by pointing out that New 
York in the insurrection of 1741 had executed thirty-five 
and deported eighty-five. He demanded that the Federal 
Government act under its power to suppress insurrection.'™* 
In July, 1829, another plot was reported in Georgetown 
County’ and in 1831, the year of Nat Turner’s attack, one 
in Laurens County.’”® 

Georgia, like South Carolina, was able to avert the worst 
consequences of repeated slave plots. One was reported in 
Greene County in 1810;1"? a plan to destroy Atlanta came to 
light in May, 1819;"* during 1831, disquieting rumors came 


43 J, Hamilton, (ed.), An Account of the Late Intended Insurrection 
(Boston, 1822) also Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies, —, 77-82; 
Niles Register, XXIII, (1822-3), 9-12. 

U3 4n Act of the Legislature of South Carolina Passed at the Session 
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This State, (Charleston, 1824). 

4 Appendix to Holland, A Refutation of the Calumnies, 81. 
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from Milledgeville and Laurens County ;'” four years later, 
a plot for a general uprising on the Coast was disclosed ;’°° 
in 1851 another plot in Atlanta was reported;’*’ and in 
1860, similar reports came from Crawford and Brooks 
Counties.’* 

Florida experienced an uprising in March, 1820, along 
Talbot Island which was put down by a detachment of fed- 
eral troops.’** Another was reported in December, 1856, in 
Jacksonville.’** Alabama discovered a plot in January, 
1837, believed to have been instigated by a free Negro, 
M’Donald.’** Mississippi seems to have been the central 
area of a widespread slave plot in July, 1835, threatening 
the entire Cotton Kingdom. Far-reaching plans of revolt 
had been drawn up by a white, John A. Murrell, who en- 
joyed a reputation as a Negro kidnapper and land pirate. 
Ten or fifteen Negroes and a number of whites were hanged 
for participation in the plot.’*® 

Next to Virginia, Louisiana had the greatest difficulty 
among the southern states in coping with repeated at- 
tempts at insurrection. Governor Claiborne of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory received frequent letters concerning plots 
in various parts of Louisiana. In 1804, New Orleans seems 


“° Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, 274. 
™ Niles Register, XLIX, (1935-6), 172. 

* Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, 275. Georgia suffered in 
common with the other southern states during the seare of 1856; White, 
‘“The South in the 1850’s as Seen by British Consuls,’’ 43. 

3 Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia, 275-6, 186. The abolition- 
ists were accused of organizing the slave plots of the thirties and thereafter. 
One New England abolitionist, Kitchel, who opened a school for Negroes 
in Tarversville, Twigg County, Georgia, in 1835, was driven out of the 
community because he was said to have incited the slaves to revolt. Ibid., 
275. 

me JN. TET, 327. 

** James Stirling, Letters from the Slave States, (London, 1857), 299. 

© J.C.N., III, 141. Alabama had two rumors of slave plots reported 
in 1860, White, ‘‘The South in the 1850’s as Seen by British Consuls,’’ 47. 
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to have been threatened.’** Several months later another 
alarm came from the plantations at Pointe Coupee.’** In 
1805, the attempt of a Frenchman to teach the doctrine of 
equality to slaves, led to general fears of an uprising.!*® 

An actual outbreak occurred in January, 1811. Begin- 
ning from a plantation in the parish of St. John the Bap- 
tist, about thirty-six miles above New Orleans, a concerted 
slave uprising spread along the Mississippi. The Negroes 
formed disciplined companies to march upon New Orleans 
to the beating of drums. Their force, estimated to include 
from 180 to 500 persons, was defeated in a pitched battle 
with the troops.’*° According to one historian many of those 
executed were decapitated and their heads placed on poles 
along the river as an example to others."*! 

Another uprising took place in the same area in March, 
1829, causing great alarm before it was suppressed. Two 
leaders were hanged.’* Other plots were reported in 1835, 
1837, 1840, 1841 and 1842'** An uprising occurred in Au- 
gust, 1856, at New Iberia.'* 

The situation in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Texas may 
be briefly summarized. In Tennessee, plots were disclosed 
during 1831, 1856, and 1857."*° Kentucky, in December, 1856, 
hanged several ringleaders of an attempted insurrection at 


27 Dunbar, Rowland, (ed.), Official Letter Book of W.C.C. Claiborne, 
(Jackson, 1917), II, (1801-1816), 337-8. 
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Hopkinsville, in which a white man was involved.’** That 
same year, two Negroes were punished by being whipped 
to death in Texas for an alleged conspiracy at Columbus, 
Colorado County.'*" 

Owing to the nature of such a study any claim to an 
exhaustive treatment would be mere pretense. An analysis 
of slave patrol history alone would suggest the existence 
of far more conspiracies and outbreaks than those already 
mentioned. It is clear however that ante-bellum society of 
the South suffered from a larger degree of domestic inse- 
curity than the conventional view would indicate. No doubt 
many Negroes made the required adjustments to slavery, 
but the romantic picture of careless abandon and content- 
ment fails to be convincing. The struggle of the Negro for 
his liberty, beginning with those dark days on the slave- 
ship, was far from sporadic in nature, but an ever-recurrent 
battle waged everywhere with desperate courage against 
the bonds of his master. 

Harvey WIsH 
De Paul University 
8 J.C. N., 299. 
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JAMES HENRI BURCH AND OSCAR JAMES DUNN 
IN LOUISIANA 


In the seething conflict of Reconstruction there appeared 
frequently Negroes of notable character, able and unim- 
peachable. But nobility was not infrequently trampled 
down and sacrificed to greed, lust, power, place, and money. 
In the bitter struggle which took place in Louisiana, Oscar 
James Dunn went down in the mad maelstrom leaving a 
gilded, but unfinished shaft. Among the ardent supporters 
of Dunn, James Henri Burch is notable. 

J. Henri Burch was elected on the Republican ticket to 
the Louisiana House of Representatives from East Baton 
Rouge Parish in 1868, 1870, and in 1872. He became a mem- 
ber of the Louisiana State Senate from East Baton Rouge 
Parish in 1872, and was re-elected in 1874 and in 1876. 
Burch was independent in his thinking. It would be logi- 
cal to expect that the more independent and intelligent Ne- 
gro leaders of Reconstruction would be from the North, or 
from the extreme upper slave states where restrictions 
were less severe and opportunities for enlightenment more 
frequent. There were, of course, many able leaders from 
the extreme South such as Lynch, Smalls, and Cain. 
Bruce and Revels were not originally from the Lower 
South, and Robert B. Elliot hailed from Massachusetts. 
While Pinchback was born in Georgia, his training and 
rearing were received in Ohio. Burch came to Louisi- 
ana from Washington, D. C. He was among those who had 
never been slaves, for ex-Governor Warmoth says in his 
memoirs, ‘‘The colored members of the Legislature were 
very generally free men before the war, and those that had 
migrated to Louisiana were all free men of color before 
the War.’’ Dunn, however, represented ‘‘the man far- 
thest down,’’ for he had been a slave, having been born 


*A. E. Perkins, Who is Who in Colored Louisiana, pp. 49-50, 1930. 
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in the Parish of Orleans about the year of 1822.* It was log- 
ical for these men who had come from a free environment 
to be more independent in their acting and thinking than 
those that had come from a slave environment. Moreover, 
they usually had more education. But Dunn was a sort of 
root out of dry ground, a notable exception, for he had by 
some means picked up a good fundamental education. It is 
very probable, too, that Dunn had a kind master, for he 
gave no evidence of cowardice or of having felt the sting 
of brutality. He was a man of genuine polish, and he spoke 
with excellent logic and with surprisingly good English. 

J. Henri Burch became estranged from Warmoth, the 
first reconstruction governor of Louisiana, about 1871, 
when he bitterly and mercilessly attacked him on several 
vital issues. The breach continued to widen till Burch be- 
came a leader in the movement to impeach Warmoth. The 
impeachment took place December 9, 1871.2. Prior to War- 
moth’s impeachment he and Pinchback had been ‘‘ political 
bed-fellows.’’ But because Pinchback, whom Warmoth 
at the height of his political dictatorship had practically 
appointed lieutenant-governor to sueceed Dunn, had ambi- 
tions to succeed Warmoth, he became estranged from 
Pinchback. Burch’s stand against Warmoth may be noted 
by the following letter to the general in charge of the state 
militia : 

HALL oF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Royal Street, New Orleans, La. 
January 5, 1872. 

‘*General: We have been appointed a committee by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to present to you the enclosed 
resolution this instant adopted, and to ask you for the protection 
that the resolution contemplates. We think the action of the Gov- 
ernor is revolutionary and subversive of law and liberty, and ought 
to call forth the power of the United States’ authority to protect 


7A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. p. 97. 
*The New Orleans Times, Dec. 10, 1871. 
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the Legislative branch of the State government of Louisiana 
against the Executive, sustained as he is by his police and militia. 
‘‘The Speaker is unwilling to permit the members of the com- 
mittee to present the resolution in person at this time, because in- 
formation has been received that they will incur the hazard of ar- 
rest. The committee will, however, wait upon you at the earliest 
period practicable. 
‘“We are with great respect, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) J. C. Moncure (White, Democrat), 
J. Henri Burcu (Negro, Republican), 
JAMES Wanpbs (White, Republican).’”* 


Warmoth writes of Burch as follows in referring to this 
affair: 


‘But strange as it may appear, there were a number of leading 
Democrats who bitterly opposed me in my efforts to harmonize the 
people. They were mostly politicians living in the city of New 
Orleans, but they were all-powerful with their State Committee. 
They were the same men who but a few months before were in 
combination with Lieutenant-Governor Dunn, C. C. Antoine, 
(Third colored lieutenant-governor of Louisiana), James H. In- 
graham, and J. Henri Burch, all Negroes, together with James F. 
Casey, President Grant’s brother-in-law; United States Marshal 
S. B. Packard, United States Senator W. P. Kellogg, and George 
W. Carter, ex-Speaker of the House, . .. to overthrow me and 
revolutionize the State government and put one of Collector Cas- 
sey’s deputies in the office of Governor.’”® 


After Warmoth’s impeachment as Governor he again 
complains bitterly against J. Henri Burch and others. Ex- 
tracts of his letter to Effingham Lawrence follow: 


‘“New Orleans, La., 
August 6, 1872. 
Hon. Effingham Lawrence, 
My DEAR FRIEND: 
. . . ‘‘Ex-Governor Voorhees, James B. Eustis, Benjamin F. 
Jonas, and Frank Zachary, who absolutely control the Democratic 


“H. C. Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, pp. 136-137, 1930. 
Words in parentheses supplied by writer. 
* Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
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party organization, all of whom were but six months ago in a close 
combination with the Custom House crowd, led by Collector Casey, 
President Grant’s brother-in-law; United States Marshal Packard, 
Postmaster Lowell, United States Senator W. P. Kellogg, and the 
Negro State Senators, C. C. Antoine, J. H. Ingraham and Repre- 
sentative J. Henri Burch, in their violent and revolting attempt to 
overthrow me, and who have worked so hard to make me odious 
with their following, will never consent to accept my nomination by 
your convention, or support me, if nominated.’”® 


Burch is the only member of the House mentioned here 
by Warmoth. It indicates Burch’s strength with the 
House. Note that Warmoth says that Burch and others 
will never consent to his nomination, and if he should be 
nominated, they would not support him. The inference is 
that this combination could cause his defeat. 

In an exciting address delivered before the Liberal-Re- 
publican Convention, August 6, 1872, Warmoth again ar- 
raigns Burch. It should be noted also that Warmoth had 
then deserted, or had been forced out of the regular Re- 
publican party. This new faction was the party that sup- 
ported Horace Greeley for the presidency, a ‘‘mugwump’’ 
combination of Northern and Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans who had been forced out of the regular party or 
had deserted the party for various grievances. There are 
reasons, deep and sufficient probably, but too delicate for 
discussion perhaps, which might account for the sudden 
repudiation of Warmoth and for the persistent refusal of 
the United States Senate, after four years of deliberation, 
to seat Pinchback, although he was paid the salary.”. The 
address follows in part: 

‘**T have been called a Carpetbagger, a Czar, a Caesar, a Dives, 
a Political Leper, the Pest in the Executive Chair, a Traitor to 
my Political Party, a Robber of the State, and the Oppressor of 
the People. I have been accused of having made a fortune out of 


*Ibid., pp. 186-187. 
7A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. p. 84. 
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the office of Governor. They charge that I came to Louisiana a 
penniless carpetbagger, and it is now said and believed that I am 
now the possessor of a fortune of from a half million to three 
million dollars, and some charge me with having made five mil- 
i St ee a 

.. . “Because I have appointed General James Longstreet (a 
Confederate general), my adjutant-general, and Penn Mason, late 
member of General Robert E. Lee’s staff, . . . because I have ap- 
pointed General Jeff Thompson my State engineer; . . . because 
[ have appointed 2,500 young rebels into the State militia; and 
because I associate with white men of conspicuous standing like 
Dr. Newton Mercer, General Richard Taylor, the leaders of the 
Dunn, Kellogg, Antoine, Packard, Burch, Casey, and Custom 
House Republican faction denounce me as a traitor to the Negro 
race, who they say comprise 84,000 of the 90,000 voters in the 
tepublican party (in Louisiana).’” 


Further on in his address Warmoth mentions that J. 
Henri Burch and others of the opposing faction conspired 
and initiated impeachment proceedings against him. He 
bitterly attacks the Roudenez brothers, able men and refu- 
gees from Haiti, editing the radical Tribune. ’*‘‘Could you 
have had Louisiana, the land of your birth, made a San 
Domingo, a Haiti, a Liberia, an Africa?’’ asked Warmoth. 
‘*That is what the Tribune, with its San Domingo editors 
and its Grant supporters, wanted to do.’’... ‘* That is what 
S. B. Packard, Osear J. Dunn, W. P. Kellogg, Ceasar C. 
Antoine, J. Henri Burch, and George Carter would have 
brought about.’’? 

But Dunn was not an ally of the Roudenez brothers, 
and was perhaps the most conservative of the able leaders 
in politics in Louisiana during Reconstruction. A word 
should be spoken here about the Roudenez brothers’ lead- 
ership. They were brilliant mulattoes. Warmoth accuses 


’ Henry Clay Warmoth, War, Politics, and Reconstruction, 191, 1930. 
"Tbid., p; 191. 
 Tbid., p. 193. 
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them of attempting to ‘‘ Africanize Louisiana.’’ Be this as 
it may, they were radical and revolutionary in their po- 
litical doctrines. It is not impossible that they wished to 
establish in Louisiana a mulatto government, using the 
blacks as subordinate allies. This would be somewhat in 
keeping with the social feeling of the mulatto caste of the 
Islands. They sponsored, through their paper in fiery 
editorials the nomination of Francis E. Dumas, a wealthy 
mulatto merchant and ex-slave owner residing in New Or- 
leans. They were strongly supported by the colored Creole 
element, and not a few of the blacks. So formidable was 
their organization that they came near to defeating War- 
moth for nomination to the governorship of Louisiana in 
the State Nominating Convention held in New Orleans, 
January, 1868. The near-tie gave Warmoth 45 to Dumas’ 
43 votes."! It is very probable that the propaganda indus- 
triously circulated against Dumas, that he had owned 
slaves, materially injured his cause. Many delegates to the 
Convention were former slaves, and Warmoth had a de- 
cided advantage in appealing to their prejudices. Negro 
slave owners were very generally disliked by the ex-slaves. 
After a heated contest characterizing the entire proceeding, 
Oscar J. Dunn was nominated for lieutenant-general. Dunn 
was not a member of the Convention, and his nomination 
was, perhaps, unsolicited. 

Dunn was a man of unusually high moral character. He 
neither smoked, drank, nor gambled, and he possessed ster- 
ling honesty. Ella Lonn says, ‘‘In this revolting catalog it 
is refreshing to find one person free from the taint of dis- 
honesty. The lieutenant-governor was regarded (even) by 
the Democrats as incorruptible.’’'* Says a reporter for 
the New Orleans Bee, ‘‘I put the question to him bluntly, 
‘Mr. Dunn, are you a candidate for the United States Sena- 


“A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. p. 29F. 
* Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, p. 93, 1918. 
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torship?’ He replied with dignity: ‘Sir, I never put myself 
forward for any position. If my friends deem me capable 
of filling any office of trust and honor, and seek to elect 
me, then it is for me to determine whether to accept.’ ’’ 
The reporter continues. ‘‘He refused a bribe of $10,000 to 
sign a railroad bill. His character is as white as his skin 
is black.’’* Dunn was not black, however. He was what 
the French call griffe, brown skin. 

J. Henri Burch was well trained, and was what might be 
termed in politics, an independent, although affiliated with 
the Republicans. He was a man of too deep conviction and 
independence of action to follow blindly the herd. In an 
interview with ex-Governor Warmoth just before he died in 
1931, he said to the writer, ‘‘J. Henri Burch and his group 
gave me a lot of trouble. He was a difficult man to handle, 
and finally lined up with the Custom House faction which 
opposed me and my administration.’’™* 

But it is the ‘‘ mysterious’’ death of Dunn that concerns 
us mainly in this article. It ill becomes an historian, or 
any other chronicler, to dignify rumor with notice. But 
when rumor swells to established fact, or rests upon evi- 
dence all but conclusive, then one may without hesitancy 
take full notice of it. The charge has been made, and we 
shall examine briefly the admissible evidence purporting to 
show that Osear J. Dunn, first Lieutenant-Governor of 
Louisiana during Reconstruction, and the first colored man 
in America to hold an executive position, was poisoned.” 
Was Oscar James Dunn really poisoned? Who committed 
the foul deed? What masters of crime and cunning sat 
around the midnight counsels? Who delivered the fatal 
cup? These questions cannot be fully answered. And if 
they could be, would it be advisable to call names, dis- 


1% A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. p. 101. 
* From Notes on Interview with ex-Governor Warmoth, Dec. 20, 1929. 


* Tbid., at sundry times, 1930-1931. 
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close motives, and condemn the conspirators without court 
or jury? Might not it all involve too much and too many? 
But we are prepared to state that there is an array of 
creditable wittnesses giving strong and corroborative tes- 
timony, some of it so guarded as to make it more convince- 
ing, that Oscar J. Dunn did go to an untimely grave 
through violence. There is no assassin more culpable, and: 
yet more difficult to apprehend than the manipulator of the 
‘*fatal cup.”’ 

While gathering material on Oscar Dunn, the thought 
struck the writer that his death was very sudden and it 
should be examined. Dunn had been a hale, hearty man 
given to regular habits. Searching through the Times, a 
pro-Dunn paper, the writer was greatly surprised to find 
the dates of November 21, 22, and 23, 1871, removed from 
the bound volumes. The writer sought and interviewed 
several persons, either residents of New Orleans or 
dwelling in the State at the time of Dunn’s sudden and 
strange death. Edmund Burke, venerable politician, but 
a very young man at the time of Dunn’s death, said, 
‘‘Dunn met foul play. There is hardly any question about it. 
The conspirators were known. But nobody dared speak 
out. It would have been unsafe.”’ 

The writer went down into St. Mary Parish to talk 
with the venerable William Posey, ex-member of the 
Louisiana House of Representatives. He said, ‘‘Dunn was 
poisoned. But the State was in the clutches of a political 
ring. Men were bought and sold like so many head of 
cattle. It was dangerous to speak out.’’ Professor Man- 
uel W. Craig of Alcorn College, Mississippi, says: ‘‘My 
father was to have been a guest with Dunn on the morning 
that he received his fatal dose. But because of oversleep- 
ing, my mother said: ‘Joseph, you should be up and gone 
to the breakfast. The early bird catches the worm, you 
know.’ My father sleepily replied, ‘Oh, well, the worm may 
not always be good for the bird.’ ’’ Joseph B. Craig hard- 
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ly knew how wisely he was speaking. Oscar Dunn was dead 
within three days from that time. 

Professor James Bailey, superintendent of colored 
schools of Plaqamine parish, said, ‘‘I was about nineteen 
years old when Dunn died, but I was already in the thick 
of politics. It was an open secret that Dunn was poisoned. 
Of course, the matter was very carefully engineered, and 
proving the matter would have been very difficult, if pos- 
sible, at all. Corruption overflowed politics, drowning out 
all honor and decency.’’ Mrs. Florence Chester, veteran 
school teacher, now retired, wife of the noted T. Morris 
Chester, said, ‘‘Oh, yes, I knew Mr. Dunn quite well. I 
passed his home on Canal Street daily on my way to 
Straight College. We all regarded his death as tragic and 
untimely. There was always a dark mystery hinging 
about it.’’?® 

There were but a few Negro physicians in the country 
at the time. Poison would have been the most subtle and 
elusive way to eliminate influential, but objectionable Ne- 
groes. James Lynch of Mississippi, brilliant orator and 
the Secretary of State of Mississippi, and who made an 
eloquent address on the occasion of Dunn’s funeral, is sup- 
posed to have gone the same way Dunn went. I have not, 
however, investigated the rumor, and it is probably need- 
less for one to undertake such a task, even for the sake of 
information. The clues would likely be too vague at this 
distant day, happening as they did in a community that 
was so small as Jackson was at the time. 

Below is a true copy of Dunn’s death certificate. But in 
view of the overwhelming evidence to the contrary of the 
findings, it bears some analysis. A careful study of the 
whole setting leads one to conclude that the certificate does 
not state all the facts. 


* From Notes of Interviews with persons mentioned at sundry times, 
1927, 1929 
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‘‘New Orleans, La., 
November 22, 1871. 
‘‘This is to certify that Oscar J. Dunn, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Louisiana, age 46 (Error; his age was 50), died this day, Nov. 22, 
1871, at his residence, 332 Canal street, of Congestion of the 
brain.’’ 
Signed: E. D. Beacu, M. D. 
S. R. Hurp, M. D., 
L. Newman, M. D., 
WARREN STONE, M. D.1* 


G. Cassanave, the undertaker that had charge of the fu- 
neral, interred the body in his private vault, ‘‘where it was 
deposited according to the Masonic ritual.’’’* Rumor was 
so rife that Cassanave threatened to have the body ex- 
humed and to request a post mortem examination.’® But Col. 
James Lewis advised peace, reasoning, perhaps that an in- 
vestigation would only plunge the community into deeper 
chaos and turmoil. But the rumor persisted, and has con- 
tinued to persist through sixty years. It was more than 
rumor, for strong and convincing evidence lifted it to the 
realm of fact. Cassanave was soon given a lucrative po- 
sition on the Returning Board. He had not been a politi- 
cian. Ella Lonn says he was a ‘‘man of excellent character, 
intelligence, and business habits, well educated, not depen- 
dent nor seeking office.’ ’?° 

The exceptional character and ability of Dunn have not 
been generally made known to the public. He was, of course, 
among the very first of the race in this country to forge to 
the front politically. As a race Negroes were unable to 
appreciate record keeping. They had no literary deposi- 
tories as Tuskegee, Fisk, Howard and hundreds of public 
libraries now in existence. The whites kept records of 
Negro political achievement, but they did not exploit them 

“A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. p. 115. 

* Tbid., p. 126. 


* Ibid., p. 106. 
* Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, p. 444, 1918. 
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for the good of the Negro. Then, too, there was an orgy 
of buying and selling, trading and bartering in politics. 
The unfeeling cold-bloodedness of the whole thing made 
men soon forget, where personal gain was absent. 

The following excerpt from an editorial by the Courier 
Journal of Louisville, Kentucky, is of interest: 


‘‘The death of Lieutenant-Governor Dunn of Louisiana, which 
occurred at his residence on yesterday in New Orleans, is of no 
little importance. Oscar J. Dunn was a Negro, and was, perhaps 
justly, regarded as the political leader of his race in this country. 

‘‘He was a man of more depths than Revels, the Mississippi 
Senator; and though in the scale of official position, hardly so 
high, it is very probable that he would have in time made a 
reputation for good, sound sense, superior to Revels, and would 
have surpassed him in every respect. At the time of his death 
Dunn was engaged in a movement, which there are many reasons 
to believe, had for its aim the elevation of his name to the place 
of vice-president of the United States on the Republican ticket 
(1872), or 1876 at the farthest... 

‘“‘He was the acknowledged leader of the Grant wing of the 
Louisiana Republicans. . 

‘‘In this black man’s party movement in Louisiana he had the 
support and sanction of President Grant, and it was believed that 
the President was willing to take Dunn with him on his ticket. 

‘‘Lieutenant-Governor Dunn was a good-looking, large, portly, 
well proportioned man, with considerable affability and pleasing 
expression of countenance. He presided over the Senate with 
notable dignity. The distinguishing character of his intellect was 
common sense, to which might be added his highest moral trait, 
a sense of propriety.’’*} 


Mile. Cerf, talented and versatile librarian at the Cabil- 
do, said to the writer in an extended interview on the lead- 
ers of Reconstruction in Louisiana; ‘‘Dunn was by far the 
cleanest man of the party, and withal, the best man. Pinch- 
back wouldn’t do; and it is yet too early for Warmoth to 


7A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, Ms. Courier Journal, Nov. 23, 1871. 
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write his memoirs.’’? What is left unsaid here may not be 
easy to conjecture. It is, however, interesting that War- 
moth, although wealthy, and retired, waited just sixty-two 
years before he took up his pen to write his memoirs. In 
these memoirs he failed to make any reply to the charge 
that he ‘‘received $100,000’’ from the Mississippi-Mexican- 
Gulf-Canal Deal.** In fact, no reply is made to the scores 
of charges made against him by the daily press for ‘‘cor- 
ruption and bribery.’’ 

Here is a serious charge to which the writer has found 
no reply: ‘‘Governor Warmoth ... resumed his old scheme 
of corrupt autocracy. The first evidence of this was his 
calling an extra session of the Senate to elect Pinchback, a 
colored man of the most violent, mercenary, and abandoned 
character, to succeed the honest, dignified, and respected 
Dunn.’”** 

A careful examination of the newspapers does not show 
that Pinchback paid Dunn the proper courtesy expected 
from a subordinate to a superior official. Dunn was lieu- 
tenant-governor and Pinchback was a ranking Senator and 
a neighbor. No mention is made of his visiting the sick 
bed, nor of his presence at the funeral procession, perhaps 
the largest ever given a colored man in America. There is 
no record of his delivering any eulogies or paying to the 
family any courtesies whatsoever. He probably failed to 
visit the dying man and was conspicuous at least for his 
silence. It was known that he was Warmoth’s choice as 
Dunn’s successor, and Warmoth says himself, ‘‘I practical- 
ly appointed Pinchback lieutenant-governor, and he came 
near wrecking me.’’”° 

The writer of this article was accustomed to visiting ex- 
Governor Warmoth and having extended interviews with 


The New Orleans Times, Jan. 8, 1872. 

*% Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, p. 89, 1918. 
* A. E. Perkins, From the Depths, p. 84. 

* New Orleans Times, Nov. 24, 1871. 
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him. He was always courteous and usually held the inter- 
viewer longer than he felt that he should stay. In one of 
these interviews the writer bluntly asked the ex-governor 
what was his opinion as to the report then current that 
Dunn was poisoned. 

‘*Yes,’’ he calmly replied, ‘‘such a rumor was current, 
but the physicians attending him pronounced his death as 
due to natural causes.’’ 

Ex-Governor Warmoth did not seem disposed to con- 
tinue the conversation, and the writer shifted it to the 
funeral occasion, saying, 

‘*‘T notice by the papers of the time, Governor, that you 
were one of the pall-bearers at the funeral of Lieutenant- 
Governor Dunn?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘but I heard, although I never took oc- 
easion to verify it, that Mrs. Dunn said that she would 
have objected to my being a pall-bearer had she known that 
I was one.”’ 

The report says of the funeral: ‘‘To the left of the 
hearse appeared as pall-bearers, G. Cassanave, Col. James 
F. Casey, Gov. H. C. Warmoth, Messrs. R. M. J. Kenner, 
(U. S.) Marshal S. B. Packard, C. S. Sauvinet, (Postmas- 
ter) C. W. Lowell, Jas. Graham, William P. Kellogg (fu- 
ture governor and U.S. Senator), and A. A. Maurice. To 
the right were Messrs. J. Henri Burch, Aristide Mary, P. 
F. Herwig, B. F. Flanders, G. O. Noreross, Arnold Berten- 
neau, G. E. Paris, D. C. Woodruff, James Lynch, and T. 
Morris Chester.’’”® 

‘*The legislation of 1870,’’ as one has said, ‘‘marks the 
high tide of Warmoth’s power. The rudder he held firmly 
in his hands for almost two vears longer; but against an 
ever-increasing wave of opposition, it became constantly 
difficult to steer in the direction he would.’’*? 


* The Times, Nov. 23, 1871. 


* Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana, p. 51, 1918. 
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The divided wings of the Republican party of Louisiana, 
—on the one hand, then, followed the leadership of Oscar J. 
Dunn, C. C. Antoine, third colored leutenant-governor of 
Louisiana; J. P. Kellogg, S. B. Packard, and J. Henri 
Burch, with some others of less prominence; on the other, 
that of Henry Clay Warmoth, P. B. S. Pinchback, and 
their associates. In the normal course of things, War- 
moth being on the ‘‘wane,’’ and Dunn on the ‘‘increase,”’ 
Dunn was definitely headed for the governorship of 
Louisiana in 1873, and for a United States Senatorship 
in 1876. Certainly he would have been a strong factor, a 
dictator, in making or unmaking any man wishing to rise 
politically in the state. Thus came to a tragic climax the 
political careers of two remarkable men, Dunn and War- 
moth, unlike as day and night, but each ambitious, brilliant 
and a born leader of men. 

J. Henri Burch, strong supporter of Oscar J. Dunn, 
and a man of signal ability and force of character, married 
Dunn’s widow. As the Negroes were shoved out of politics, 
he dropped from public notice. But the name of Dunn has 
not been dealt justly with by history. Oscar James Dunn 
was an uncrowned King. 

A. KE. Perkins 
New Orleans Public Schools 





LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 
MISSOURI FROM 1890 TO 1935 


The school law of 1889 made it a crime in the State of 
Missouri for white and Negro children to attend the same 
school. This act worked a distinct hardship upon those 
Negro children in communities where not many Negroes 
lived. It meant for some the denial of all chances for an 
education. The legislature set about to remedy these con- 
ditions by enacting at various times laws which have ex- 
tended educational facilities to Negroes in seattered com- 
munities. 

The very next General Assembly, the thirty-sixth, en- 
acted a law which was no doubt of some value to the schools 
of the state. In every county in the state institutes were 
created for the white teachers. The purpose of them was to 
aid in the certification of the teachers. The securing of a 
certificate to teach at that time was a rather easy matter 
in Missouri, so long as a perfunctory examination could 
be passed. This same act provided for Negro teachers. 
It was evident from the beginning that there was no need 
for as many institutes for Negroes as for whites, for in 
several counties there were no Negro teachers at all. The 
state board of education was authorized to determine the 
number of these institutes for Negroes, the places where 
they should be held, the length of the sessions, and the ap- 
pointment of the directors and teachers. The compensa- 
tion for the directors of the Negro institutes was not to 
exceed $25 a week, while that of the white directors was 
not to be more than $50 a week. The warrants for the 
salaries of the Negro teachers were to be drawn on the 
state treasury, while those for the whites were to be 
drawn from the county institute fund.t. The treasurer 
refused to pay the salaries for the Negro directors and 


Laws of Missouri, 1891, p. 213. 
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teachers because no money had been appropriated for that 
purpose, and therefore the salaries of the Negro teachers 
could not be paid out of the State Treasury. When the 
thirty-seventh General Assembly met, this defect was reme- 
died. Section eight of the general appropriations bill pro- 
vided $1,738.80 for the purpose of paying the Negro con- 
ductors and teachers who were not paid under the law of 
1891. This same legislature made available $4,000 for the 
Negro institute fund to be used during the years 1893 and 
1894.2, This was the amount appropriated each biennial for 
the Negro institutes until they were closed.’ 

The large attendance at the institutes indicated that 
the Negro teachers welcomed anything that tended to im- 
prove their condition. In 1892, out of approximately seven 
hundred teachers in the state, four hundred and thirty-two 
attended the twenty-three institutes. This is a high 
average, especially when one considers the fact that the 
Negro teachers had to travel farther to their institutes than 
did the white teachers, who had one in every county.* The 
institutes did about all that could be reasonably expected 
of them. The terms were very short, about three weeks; 
yet they gave some professional training for those who 
were to teach. The conductor’s roll of 1892 included the 
names of some persons who are well known in the history 
of education in the state. The late C. G. Williams, who 
served as principal of the Negro school at Boonville, for 
a number of years, who was the first Negro inspector of 
schools for the state of Missouri, and a member of the 
Board of Curators of Lincoln University; J. E. Herriford, 
Sr., who has taught in many places in the state and is still 
principal of the W. W. Yates elementary school in Kansas 
City; and the late J. B. Coleman, who was principal of the 
Frederick Douglass High School, Columbia, for several 


? Laws of Missouri, 1893, 8. 
* Ibid., 1899, 8, Ibid., 1901, 8. 
“Report of the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 1892. 
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years and a curator of Lincoln University, are only a few 
who worked for the development of these institutes. 

This same legislature passed a law which was of great 
importance to Negro youths living in sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the state. According to this law, if there were 
fifteen Negro children in a district, the board was compelled 
to maintain a school for them. If this enrollment should 
fall to eight for one month, then the school could be closed 
for a period of not less than six months.> The importance 
of this effort cannot be over estimated, for while it did not 
solve all the problems confronting Negro education, it did 
make it possible for the Negro school to be closed when 
the number of children dropped to ten or eleven. This may 
seem a trivial matter; but if we are to understand the dif- 
ficulties which faced and still face Negro education in Mis- 
souri, we must understand that in several communities a 
change of one or two children means a difference of a 
school or no school for the Negro children of that district. 

The separate school bill was further discussed by the 
Superintendent of Public Schools in his report of 1897. He 
insisted that this law meant that the school privileges given 
the Negro child should be the same as those enjoyed by the 
white child. The establishment of a Negro school in some 
old ‘‘tumbled down’’ shed of a building with little or no 
furniture, situated in a remote part of the district, while 
the white children in the same district were provided with 
a comfortable, well furnished building, did not comply with 
the spirit of the law from the superintendent’s point of 
view.® He insisted on the equality of the school facilities, 
regardless of color. 

In spite of the effort of the superintendent and lawmak- 
ers, there were many Negro children who could not attend 
school because there were not enough children in their dis- 
trict. The thirty-eighth General Assembly passed a law 


5 Laws of Missouri, 1893, 247. 
* Report of the State Superintendent of Public Schools, 1897. 
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making it possible for two districts with a Negro school 
population of less than twenty-five pupils in each district 
to join in order to secure enough children to have a school. 
Each district was to contribute in proportion to the number 
of children it had in attendance at the school. The direc- 
tors in charge of the school were to come from the district 
in which the school was located, because those who were 
near the school could better understand and care for its 
needs.?. This law was of some value and brought schools 
for Negroes within the reach of a larger number of them. 

The forty-third General Assembly made an attempt to 
see that schools be well attended by passing a compulsory 
school law for children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen. It was very necessary, for the state had gone to 
great expense to provide for the public schools, and it had 
every right to demand that the students remain in school 
for a reasonable time. The students were to be the future 
citizens, and it was upon their shoulders that the govern- 
ment would rest. This law was of great value to the Ne- 
groes in the state, for many of them had not learned the 
value of education and kept their children out of school 
to work. 

In 1907 the forty-fourth General Assembly passed a law 
making it possible for any district which had less than 
twenty-five Negro children to send them to some other dis- 
trict if it did not wish to maintain a separate school.® This 
made way for some form of consolidated school, which is 
one of the great needs of Missouri at the present time. The 
teachers’ fund of the district from which the children came 
could be drawn upon for tuition and the incidental fund 
could be drawn upon for transportation. A child who had 
one parent or was an orphan had the privilege to attend 
any school in the state.’ 

7 Laws of Missouri, 1897, 219. 

*Tbid., 1905, 8. 


® Laws of Missouri, 1907, 424. 
° Tbid., 425. 
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There had evidently been failures in establishing schools 
for Negroes, because the school law for 1907 placed two 
penalties on a district failing to establish a Negro school 
when fifteen or more children were located in the district: 
It forfeited all public funds due the district from the state 
school funds, and the directors could be removed from office 
for neglect of duty.’ The lawmakers made an effort to see 
that the laws be enforced. 

The forty-fifth General Assembly made it possible for 
the Negro child to attend any Negro school in the county. 
The district where the child lived was forced to pay the 
expense. However, the Negro children were allowed to at- 
tend only the length of time of the children in the district 
where they lived. This was reasonable, but it worked a 
hardship if the school lasted longer than the one where they 
lived, for it might have prevented their normal promotion. 
The law went still further by saying that any board which 
refused to send the Negro children to some other district, 
if there were no school there, should be held individually 
responsible.’* How these districts were to be held respon- 
sible is not made clear, but it was probably by the discon- 
tinuing of state aid. 

What had been done for Negro schools thus far had been 
done only for the elementary schools. That was natural, 
for the only thing which could be of concern to the Negro 
after the Civil War was the elementary schools. At that 
time the high school system had ‘not been developed in the 
state for any group. The.forty-ninth General Assembly 
made it compulsory for all districts in counties having a 
population of more than one hundred thousand, which then 
or later might adjoin a city having a population of five 
hundred thousand or more maintaining a high school for 
whites, to establish high school facilities for Negroes. This 
was done in order that all the children regardless of color 
should have the same opportunities. The new district was 


1 Revised Statutes, 1909, Vol. III, Section 10794. 
* Laws of Missouri, 1907. 
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to be known as the colored consolidated district.’* The dis- 
tricts composing the consolidated district were to have one 
vote each in determining the policy of the school. There 
had been Negro high schools before in the large cities, but 
this was the first effort to extend them specifically to coun- 
ties. This law could reach only a few sections because only 
a few of the counties fell under the law. 

The fifty-first General Assembly tried, as other General 
Assemblies in the state had done, to make the schools prac- 
tical and to bring them nearer to the Negro pupil. The 
county and district boards were forced to pay the tuition to 
any community where a Negro school was held.’* This it 
seems would have been sufficient to take care of the Negro 
children; but such was not the case, for some of the chil- 
dren were too small to go so far away from home to attend 
school. 

The high school law was tested in the courts as early as 
1924. Corneal Herman, a Negro girl of Normandy district 
in St. Louis county, who had finished the elementary school, 
applied and was admitted to Sumner High School in the 
city of St. Louis. Because her tuition was not paid after 
some time, she was suspended from that high school. Her 
father brought mandamus proceedings against the school 
board and the county court to secure her tuition at the Sum- 
ner High School. The case was brought up to the State 
Supreme Court under the act of 1921, which authorized the 
establishment of a high school for Negroes in all counties 
having more than 100,000 and less than 200,000. Judge 
Ragland of the supreme Court said that the payment of 
tuition was no concern of Corneal Herman, that the school 
board of St. Louis did wrong in suspending the girl, for she 
had a right to attend the Negro high school, and that it 
was the duty of the St. Louis board of education to collect 
from the Normandy district” The state had offered a rem- 
edy if the Negro student would avail himself of it. 

* Thid., 1917, 498. 


%* Tbid., 1921; 626. 
* Globe Democrat, December 4, 1925. 
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This same session of the legislature created the office 
of State Inspector of Negro schools. The office was to be 
under the supervision of the State Superintendent, who was 
to make the appointment. The salary was to be the same as 
that of other inspectors.’® This office has functioned well 
during its existence. The first such functionary was C. G. 
Williams, who had been principal of the Boonville school 
for several years and director of several of the Negro sum- 
mer institutes while they were in existence. Those who have 
followed in that position have done very well. It is to be 
regretted that the position, like that of the state superin- 
tendency, is a political one. This brings the schools into 
politics, making it impossible to secure the best persons for 
the position. There have been some good men in this posi- 
tion but this was in spite of the system and not because of it. 

A law of importance that specifically applied to Negro 
schools was passed by the fifty-fifth General Assembly. 
The legislature, still striving to put the schools within 
the reach of every child in Missouri, reduced the requi- 
site number of Negro children for the maintenance of a 
school from fifteen to eight.17 This law was of great value, 
but there were still a large number of children who could 
not attend school. The late N. B. Young, president of Lin- 
coln University and inspector of Negro schools, said in 
1929, ‘‘There are in round numbers 3,000 Negro children in 
54 counties ranging from 1 to 200 per county respectively. 
In these 54 counties the one-teacher school predominates. 
In many of them, there is no school at all for Negro chil- 
dren. In these counties at least 200 Negro children are fit- 
ted each year for high school, but no such school is available 
for them.’’!* This showed what is still true. There are many 
places where there are no high schools for Negroes and 


* Laws of Missouri, 1921, 641. 
™ Laws of Missouri, 1929, 382. 


* Distribution of Negro school age children of Missouri, unpublished, 
study by Dr. N. B. Young, spring, 1929. 
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there can be none. The only solution is to force the dis- 
tricts to pay the tuition of Negro children elsewhere, which 
is being done. The greatest use to which the Lincoln Uni- 
versity training school can be put is to act as a state high 
school. 

This same legislature of 1929 made an attempt to do 
something for Negro students by passing a law allowing 
college students who wished to take courses not given at 
Lincoln University but offered at Missouri University to 
attend some accredited institution in an adjacent state. 
The same law provided for tuition for students at the Lin- 
coln University High School. The amount which was ap- 
propriated was $15,000." The amount appropriated for 
these projects remained the same in 1931. In 1933 the high 
school law was made applicable to all students. Twenty 
thousand dollars was set aside for the execution of the high 
school law. The Negro students along with the others were 
to benefit.*° 

The laws detailed above show some of the efforts which 
have been made by this state to solve the problem of Negro 
education in Missouri. As might have been expected, the 
laws did not work smoothly, and several cases can be given 
in this paper. One such case came in school district 80, 
township 47, and range 11, in Boone county. According to 
the enumerator there were not enough children for a Negro 
school. There were two Negro boys between the ages of six 
and twenty who if they had been counted would have made a 
school compulsory." At a hearing in the circuit court of 
soone county, the court ordered that Jake M. and B. J. 
Smith be included. This meant the maintenance of a Negro 
school. The board of education of that district took the 
case to the Court of Appeals. There was no attempt to 
deny that the boys were of school age nor to deny that if 
the children were added that a school would be compulsory. 

* Laws of Missouri, 1929, 61. Appropriation Sect. 73 C. 


” Laws of Missouri, 1933, 88. A. 
™ Southwestern Reporter, 257, 827. 
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The enumeration had been carried out in this case between 
April 30 and May 15, as was required by law. The question 
was, should a child be counted who resided in the district 
or one merely domiciled there? This was the whole con- 
tention of the case. It was known that the Negroes lived in 
the district; they were born there and lived at the home- 
stead with their sister. It was true that they worked some- 
times for farmers out of the district wherever they could 
find employment, but they had their laundry done at home. 
They always spent the time from Saturday to Monday in 
the district. The enumerator took the names from an old 
Negro who lived in the district and made no attempt to 
verify the facts; however, the names of these two school 
children along with the rest were given. The Court of Ap- 
peals of the state affirmed the lower court and the school 
for Negro children was compulsory under the law.” Thus 
the case was closed, and the decision established a school as 
was intended when the law was passed to make schools man- 
datory if the required number of Negro children were in a 
district. 

Another case which tested a law that had been passed 
for the purpose of aiding Negro education happened in 
Carrollton district which is located in Carroll county. This 
school district voted bonds for the purpose of improving 
the community. There were many propositions on various 
items in the bonds; one section provided for the Negro 
school. The State Auditor refused to register the bonds on 
the ground of their dual nature. The Attorney General 
asked that the auditor be supported. The Supreme Court 
did not uphold the auditor. Judge Lamm, speaking for the 
court, said that the General Assembly was forced by law 
to establish schools for the gratuitous instruction of all the 
children, not black nor white but all children of school age. 
This right, the judge said, ‘‘descended upon them as the 
dew from heaven.’’ The children were forced to be sep- 


™ Southwestern Reporter, 257, 827. 
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arated for the purpose of administration but the section 
on Negro schools applied to all schools.** In this state the 
court seems to have always followed what appeared to be 
the plain intent of the law. 

The last one of these cases came up from district 39 in 
St. Louis county. Jennie De Hart was employed to teach 
the colored schools in that district; a contract was agreed 
upon. She was to teach for the term of eight months, be- 
ginning September 13, for $48 a month for proper perform- 
ance of duty. Under this contract Miss De Hart taught 
two months. During the first month the daily attendance 
was less than one pupil a day. The school was dismissed at 
the end of the third month for the reason that there were 
not enough children as required by law. The Board was 
authorized to close the school for a period of six months 
when the number of pupils should fall below a specific num- 
ber. Miss De Hart contended that she should be paid in- 
asmuch as she had made a contract which was binding. 
She took the case to the circuit court of St. Louis county, 
which ruled against her. She then took her case to the 
Court of Appeals, which also denied her contention.** The 
court argued that inasmuch as there were no pupils the 
school must be closed and the contract was thus abrogated. 

These are a few of the cases which have been brought 
before the courts, thereby testing the validity of the laws 
made for Negro education. The courts have been inclined 
to follow the plain intent of the law and that, no doubt, 
along with the laws which have been passed, accounts for 
the condition of the schools of Missouri as compared with 
those of other former slaveholding states. There is still 
much to be desired because there are many places where 
Negro children are not able to attend school, but there is 
every reason to think that a solution will be found. 

W. SHERMAN SAVAGE 


Lincoln University in Missouri 
* Missouri Report 321, 547. 
™ Southwestern Reporter, 263, 242. 
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Novos Estudos Afro-brasileiros (Trabalhos apresentados ao lo Con- 
gresso Afro-brasileiro do Recife). By Gilberto Freyre (Ed.). 
Preface by Arthur Ramos. 2nd Volume (Rio de Janeiro, Civili- 
zacao Brasileira, S. A. Editora, 1937. Pp. iv. 352). 


The interest aroused by the publication of the first volume of 
the papers presented at the Afro-Brazilian Congress of Recife has 
led to a second volume, published early this year at Rio de Janeiro. 
The excellence of the studies contained in this new work exceeds 
in some respects that of the first. Dr. Arthur Ramos, the distin- 
guished Brazilian scholar and Africanologist, has written the pref- 
ace, observing that the issuance of the work as part of the Biblio- 
theca de Divulgagao Scientifica proposes to contribute more vig- 
orously to the work being done in the anthropology, folklore and 
history of the Brazilian Negro and at the same time link the pio- 
neer labor of Nina Rodrigues with that now being carried out in 
Recife under the direction of the eminent Brazilian sociologist, 
Gilberto Freyre. 

A wide variety of aspects of the Negro in Brazil is offered in 
the three hundred and fifty pages of this text. One of the most 
fascinating is that of Rodrigues de Carvalho, entitled Aspectos da 
influencia africana na formacao social do Brasil. Within the limited 
scope of sixty pages the author examines the essential contributions 
of the Negro to the social formation or evolution of the Brazilian 
people. This single chapter, infinitely meritorious and wel] worth 
a translation, summarizes in brief space a vast amount of informa- 
tion regarding the Negro in his Brazilian environment. Ray Bar- 
bosa, the distinguished Brazilian statesman of the last century, 
when abolition became a reality, wished to destroy the records 
and archives in which the details of the slave trade and slave sys- 
tem were perpetuated. The hatred of slavery carried with it, among 
the extreme abolitionists, the desire to wipe out even the recollec- 
tion of the stigma. Fortunately for the modern investigator many 
of the sources are still available. Importation in colonial and early 
national times was enormous. So great did it become that at one 
time, in the region of Rio de Janeiro, there were 660,000 Negroes 
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to 37,000 whites. In Bahia, still the center of Brazil’s Negro popu- 
lation, there were 19 Negroes for each white. Angola in Portuguese 
West Africa constituted the center from which these slaves were 
brought. Even Dutch Brazil, during the brief period of domina- 
tion, contained a respectable Negro population estimated at 40,000 
in 1646. Later, as the slave trade developed, the Guinea coast be- 
came the source of supply. Through the port of Rio de Janeiro 
alone, in 1828, after independence was secured, 43,000 Negroes en- 
tered Brazil. 

Practically every region of Africa, that is of the West Coast, 
contributed to this ever growing black population of Brazil. In 
Bahia, in dress and manner, observers noted the influence of the 
Berbers and the tribes of the Sudan. Survivals of one kind and 
another have served to make the Negro population of Brazil one 
of the most heterogeneous in the new world. The same writer sum- 
marizes the legislation existing in Portugal and in Brazil con- 
cerning the slaves. Such curious bits of legislative practice as the 
following found their way into Brazil: 

The slaves of heretics were subject to confiscation in Portugal, 
while on the other hand it was forbidden that Moorish slaves be 
held. Slaves who discovered diamonds were granted their freedom 
with a modest payment for such liberation. The only ports in 
Brazil which could receive slaves were Rio, Bahia and Pernam- 
buco. Brazilian practice added many curious legislative features 
regarding the Negro. Relations between master and slave which 
led to procreation did not liberate the offspring. A slave con- 
demned to death had no recourse whatsoever. On the other hand 
(a far ery of Dred Scott!) a slave taken to Europe after 1831, and 
returning to Brazil was considered free. 

The author considers rapidly the effect of racial mixture as 
manifested by the widespread increase of the mulatto population. 
The Portuguese as a race were more liberal and less hypocritical 
on this score than even the Spanish or French. The Negro, even be- 
fore abolition, played a considerable part in the artistic and re- 
ligious life of Brazil. Innumerable names in Brazilian letters, mili- 
tary achievements and art can be cited to prove the active and fruit- 
ful participation of the Negro in this development. General Ti- 
burcio of the state of Ceara, was a figure of outstanding eminence 
in the war against Paraguay. José Mauricio was a master of sacred 
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music. Goncalves Dias, perhaps the greatest of Brazilian poets, 
was the son of a black woman of Maranhao. Other men of letters 
whose names in the Portuguese world are held in the highest es- 
teem were of Negro blood: José da Natividade Saldanha, José 
Basilio da Gama, Goncalves Crespo and Joao de Deus Rego. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, demonstrative of the irrefutable 
fact that the Brazilian Negro has had a decisive influence in every 
field of achievement of that great republic. 

Folklore, popular tales and legends and music are contained in 
the volume under review. Luis da Camara Cascudo writes enter- 
tainingly of the Negro in the north of Brazil in Rio Grande do 
Norte. Edison Carneiro, the brilliant Bahian student of the Negro, 
contributes a short chapter. Nair de Andrade writes of the musi- 
cal genius of the Brazilian Negro, while Goncalves de Mello Neto 
has a brief summary of the Negro during the Dutch regime in 
Pernambuco. Strangely enough the Brazilian Negro was the pos- 
sessor of a theater, supplied largely by the religious awtos—so pop- 
ular in Portugal during the late Middle Ages and early modern 
period. Gilberto Freyre, under whose editorship this volume has 
been possible, describes the physical deformities of fugitive slaves. 
Taking as his source the newspapers of the nineteenth century, the 
author presents an amazing series of peculiar deformities which run 
away slaves possessed. The study is curious and quite unique. 

One of the most suggestive articles in the series is that of A. 
Austregesilo, on the effects of racial mixture in modern Brazil. 
He describes the influence of the Aryan doctrine in Brazil and the 
fact that even among Brazilian scholars there are those who sustain 
the desirability of a relative racial purity. On the other hand 
competent students such as Roquette Pinto, Gilberto Freyre and 
the author himself hold that racial amalgamation has redounded 
to the benefit of the Brazilian nationality. The question is of 
course moot, and of the most intense interest. 

No more fascinating volume has come out of Hispanic America 
for a long time. The activity of the Brazilian intellectuals in the 
field of Negro history and culture is amazing in its richness and 
scope. No other nation can approach it. It is to be noted that the 
Haitian, Dr. Price Mars, has announced a study of the Brazilian 
school of anthropology and sociology with relation to the Negro. 
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It is to be regretted that in the United States this important and 
unique movement is so little known. 

RICHARD PaTTEE 
Umversity of Puerto Rico 


Let Me Live. By Angelo Herndon (New York: Random House, 
1937. Pp. 409. Price $2.50). 


This book reached the undersigned for review on the day that 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided, by the narrow 
margin of one vote, to let Angelo Herndon live—for the present. 
Such a circumstance inevitably adds to the emotion which the 
book itself arouses, and the reviewer was haunted while reading it 
by the thought of the four old men who would—they said so them- 
selves in their minority opinion—have sent Herndon to the chain 
gang for not less than eighteen years for asking for life for him- 
self and his working class brothers. 

This is Herndon’s claim, and his story fully substantiates it. 
It has been said, dispargingly, that this book is Communist propa- 
ganda rather than genuine autobiography. It is, of course, Com- 
munist propaganda, but it is also genuine autobiography, for the 
propaganda flows from the facts of Herndon’s life and is implicit 
in them. No genuine biography of Herndon could be anything but 
a Communist document, for in Communism he has found the only 
answer that satisfies him to the race and labor problems that have 
beset his life. While it seems to the reviewer that he accepts the 
entire Communist program as well as Communist Party tactics 
somewhat uncritically, and fails to appreciate the real, if limited, 
contribution that earlier non-Communist Negro leaders have made, 
one finds the record of his experience singularly compelling as a 
justification of his faith. 

Herndon writes with simplicity, directness and complete con- 
viction. The story he tells is heroic, terrible and profoundly mov- 
ing. It begins with Angelo’s childish recollections of poverty and 
privation mingled with the tenderness of home life in a little Ohio 
mining town. It was here that he first met race prejudice at the 
hands of white school mates and suffered increasingly from pov- 
erty after his father’s death. At thirteen he ran away from home 
with a brother only a little older to earn his living, working first 
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in a mine in Covington, Kentucky, and later drifting to Birming- 
ham. In the Kentucky mine the two children worked from ten to 
eleven hours a day loading coal and usually cleared about $35 be- 
tween them for two weeks’ work after the company had made the 
usual deductions. Once Angelo was stung to protest by an un- 
usually brazen piece of cheating. ‘‘Livid with rage, the white 
foreman seized me by the throat and began shaking me... .. But 
what hurt more than the shaking .. . were the words he said to me. 
Sometimes in my darker moments I still hear them ringing in my 
ears : 

‘« *You dirty little nigger, shut your trap and don’t let me hear 
a sound from you again. You take what you get and be grateful 


for it. If you don’t like it get the hell out of here and see if you 
are treated better elsewhere.’ 


‘‘T knew he spoke truth. Wherever I would go, wherever we 
Negro workers would go we would receive the same treatment. 
I decided I could do nothing about it. The whole world seemed 
dark to me.’’ And indeed wherever he went it was pretty much 
the same story—brutal exploitation, injustice, discrimination and 
insult. In Alabama there were not only brutal foremen and guards 
but sadistic white police officers and lynchers. But something 
stirred in Herndon as he matured which made him question injus- 
tice and the workers’ hopeless acceptance of it. He received an 
electrifying answer to this question one afternoon in June, 1930, 
when he attended a meeting of the Unemployed Council in Bir- 
mingham and heard for the first time from white workers the rea- 
sons behind the slogan ‘‘Black and white, unite and fight.’’ 

Thereafter Herndon attended the meetings of the Unemployed 
Council regularly. He was tirelessly active in the radical trade 
union and Communist movements, and as fearless as he was active. 
Once, having gone with a delegation of white and black workers 
to intercede with relief officials for an elderly white worker who 
had been evicted, he was angrily asked by a white official : 

‘« “What are you butting in for? Are you related to Mr. Bran- 
don?’ ‘Certainly,’ I answered with conviction. He’s my class 
brother.’ ’’ 

He was soon well and unfavorably known to police in Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and other Southern cities and, as all the world knows, 
he was finally arrested in Atlanta in 1932 for leading a demon- 
stration of the unemployed and charged with ‘‘attempting to incite 
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insurrection’’ under an anti-slave insurrection statute passed in 
1861. As a result he spent nearly five years under the shadow 
first, of a possible death sentence, and then of sentence to a living 
death on a Georgia chain gang. Twenty-six months of this time he 
spent in the death house of an Atlanta prison under conditions so 
revolting that he feared for his sanity and was sustained only by 
‘‘the moral duty of acting in the light of my Communist convic- 
tions.’’ Freed on bail at last through the efforts of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense and other sympathizers, he returned volun- 
tarily to Georgia and gave himself up when the Supreme Court 
first refused to review his case. He had been urged to run away 
even by some of the radicals who knew, just as he did, what the 
chain gang meant. ‘‘I can’t run away,’’ he replied. ‘‘There’s too 
much at stake.’’ One knows in reading this book that this is the 
simple truth. Herndon will never run away, whatever the horrors 
that await him. For him the fight has only begun, but he is al- 
ready and permanently, for all his youth, one of the great pro- 
tagonists in the epic story of labor’s liberation. 
MartTHA GRUENING 


Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation. By T. J. Woofter, 
Jr. (Research Monograph V, WPA Division of Social Re- 
search, Washington, 1936. Pp. xxxiii, 288.) 


It might be supposed from the title of this monograph that here 
is a definitive study, made under government auspices, of problems 
of land tenure in the south and southwest. The opening sentence 
of the Introduction announces that the object of the investigation 
was ‘‘Presentation of the human elements associated with the land 
tenure system of the Eastern Cotton Belt ....’’ On closer exami- 
nation, however, it is discovered that the sample used included only 
plantations having five or more resident families. As the Intro- 
duction points out, the majority of farms in the south were thus 
excluded, ‘‘for, contrary to popular belief, large plantations are 
not now and never have been the mainstay of southern agricul- 
ture.’’ This procedure was probably necessary to give coherence 
to the study, and is defended on the ground that plantation ideol- 
ogy affects all landlord-tenant relationships in the South. But it 
must be emphasized at the outset that the job of investigating prob- 
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lems of tenure in the cotton areas remains, in large part, yet to be 
done; the present contribution is only a beginning. 

There is much information in this monograph that is useful. 
The statistical exhibits, always remembering that the basic data 
are limited, are well-arranged and exhaustive, so far as the statis- 
tical lay-reader can judge. The only obvious drawback is that the 
figures used are a little too small to be readily legible. The makeup 
of the volume is in general attractive, in spite of the paper cover 
and rotoprint. The style is not too heavily governmental. 

If the reader is looking for some specific information about exist- 
ing conditions on the kind of farms included in the sample, he will 
probably find it. But if he approaches the book in a ‘‘whither are 
we drifting?’’ frame of mind he is likely to be disappointed. I 
suspect that Mr. Woofter and the others responsible were the 
victims of two things—the limitations on what can be said in a 
government publication, and divided counsel among themselves. 
For example, it is not politically possible, under government aus- 
pices, to say plainly that tenants in the south were greatly injured 
by the fact that AAA benefit payments went to the landlords, and 
penetrated to the tenants practically not at all. Accordingly, Mr. 
Woofter contents himself with the following simple statement: 
‘‘The largest single item of income unshared by landlord and ten- 
ants was received from the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion for compliance with its acreage reduction program. From 
these payments the landlord received an average of $822 per plan- 
tation, compared with $108 per plantation received by all tenants 
together.’’ Not another word deals with the matter, not even in 
explanation of administrative difficulties. 

It is chiefly in the chapter on ‘‘Constructive Measures’’ that divi- 
sion of opinion is apparent. One faction favors the development 
of ‘‘family-sized farms.’’ In cruder language, this would mean the 
creation of a landed peasantry. It is the ghost of the old forty- 
acres-and-a-mule come to life, walking about dressed in borrowed 
finery. The other faction is aware that it has been admitted that 
production on the larger farms is more efficient than on the smaller 
units. Evidently this group has also heard of the cotton-picker. 
The carpet-bagger school is the stronger, for we are told that ‘‘all 
the constructive measures discussed in the following section are 
predicated on a trend toward small farms cultivated by indepen- 
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dent operators.’’ It is further remarked, however, that ‘‘there is a 
possibility that under a laissez-faire policy and with increasing ex- 
pansion of commercial farming and mechanization, a trend toward 
large scale farming may prevail.’’ The difficulty is resolved with 
a straddle: ‘‘It is not outside the realm of possibility that the two 
trends may develop simultaneously with larger and more mechan- 
ized farms for the production of money crops, interspersed with 
increasing numbers of family-sized farms which are operated pri- 
marily to produce a living for a family.’’ This is not the only 
example of contradiction. On the same page, we are told at the 
top that crop-diversification may nullify the effects of the crop 
reduction program; at the bottom, that farmers must be taught 
soil conservation, etc., so as to increase the productivity of their 
land. The trend toward large scale farming does not depend upon 
a laissez-faire policy; it is the inevitable prospect for the south, 
whether we want it or not. We cannot prevent the development of 
the cotton-picker, any more than the Luddite riots could interfere 
with the introduction of textile machinery. 

The gravest criticism that can be made of this study is that its 
horizon is so restricted. It says, ‘‘Here is a bad situation. Too 
many people producing too much cotton, and they can neither sell 
cotton profitably nor eat it. Let’s take a reef in our belts and see 
whether we can manage to survive. Perhaps a small plot of land 
can be made to grow enough to feed a family.’’ It is the old, old 
story over again. The price economy is all-pervasive. Can we 
never realize that it is production for profit that is to blame, and 
not basic conditions? Is there nobody in government service who 
will raise his voice and say that we need to produce for use? It is 
potential plenty that we are afraid of, even while we ascribe our 
fears to overpopulation, or the credit system, or what you will. 

Anyone who has seen from the inside how government reports 
are written knows that the chief thing everybody bears in mind all 
the time is ‘‘how much can we get away with saying?’’ These peo- 
ple are not stupid nearly so much as they are politically timid. It 
strikes me that it would be well if more public servants had the 
kind of courage that Thorstein Veblen had. He was employed by 
the federal government for a few months during the war, and his 
chief asked him to investigate the I. W. W. Veblen did so, and 
wrote a report. He had already resigned when the report appeared 
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on his superior’s desk, for the bureaucratic mind was alien and un- 
sympathetic to Veblen. But it has often pleased me to picture the 
bureaucrat’s impotent rage when he found that, in the midst of a 
wartime Red hunt, Veblen had written a report commending the 
I. W. W. and proposing that the federal government protect it! 
LovuIsE PEARSON MITCHELL 


The Negro Genius. By Benjamin Brawley. New York: Dodd- 
Mead and Company, 1937. Pp. 203. Price, $2.00.) 


The unique contribution to American civilization is the theme 
of Prof. Brawley’s The Negro Genius. And after a perusal of this 
volume there is no doubt in the reader’s mind that the Negro 
American has brought his gifts to his native land, gifts once 
scorned and rejected but now understood and appreciated. In his 
introductory essay the author thus points out the nature of the 
Negro’s contribution, ‘‘The temperament of the American Negro 
is primarily lyrical, imaginative, subjective; and his genius has 
most frequently sought expression in the arts.’’ Not only does the 
author affirm the arts to be the field of the Negro’s greatest achieve- 
ment, but he also boldly states ‘‘that such distinction as the Negro 
has now in the arts is due primarily to the black rather than to 
the mixed element of the race.’’ The entire statement is so sig- 
nificant that it must be given in full: 


‘‘People of mixed blood have given us the college presidents, 
the administrators, the Government employees; but the blacks are 
the singers and seers. Black slaves gave us the spirituals; modern 
composers of a lighter hue transcribe them. A modern author may 
reproduce in verse the sermons of the old exhorters, but it would 
hardly do to ask him to preach one of them. In other words, the 
mixed element in the race may represent the Negro’s talent, but it 
is upon the black element that he must rely for his genius.’’ 


Then in twelve chapters the major figures, poets, painters, 
singers, sculptors, actors, all who have won distinction in the arts, 
are presented and discussed. Vaguely we have heard of some crea- 
tive Negroes in the past; perhaps we know by reputation of more 
who are now living. All of them, of the past and the present, ap- 
pear before us in all their significance in The Negro Genius. 

To gain, as one does from this volume, a fresh and revealing in- 
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terpretation of the ‘‘Things of the Spirit’’ is quite enough to wish 
for in this day of mechanized civilization and its attendant eco- 
nomic disturbances. But to know that the subjects of this book 
are Negroes is to give the Negro a sense of strength and elation that 
is of peculiar importance. For so long the Negro has had it dinned 
into his very soul that he is worthless, that he ‘‘doesn’t belong,’’ 
that it has become almost a part of his consciousness. And espe- 
cially is the ‘‘educated’’ Negro prone to adopt a contemptuous and 
disdainful air toward Negro achievement in any form. Too often 
his training has been such as to affirm a constant denial that people 
of color can achieve. His standards of excellence are too often all 
‘‘white,’’ and anything other than ‘‘white’’ is by its very nature 
inferior or poor in comparison. 

But here in The Negro Genius we have proof to the contrary. 
As the black artists come to life in these pages we sense in spite 
of ourselves merit and accomplishment worthy of any people any- 
where. We can readily see, for instance, the continuity of black 
artistic endeavor, beginning before this nation was founded and 
continuing, with ever increasing depth and clearness to the living 
present. Even in the eighteenth century, when none but the most 
liberal whites admitted the Negro to the human family, black 
slaves dreamed and fashioned their dreams into things of beauty. 
In the dark days before the Civil War, at the very moment that 
pulpits thundered in denying the Negro a soul and the Scriptures 
were adduced as sacred proof of the black man’s mental and moral 
inferiority, the ‘‘sorrow songs’’ were being fashioned in the throats 
of those ‘‘black and unknown bards.’’ We get this unbroken pano- 
rama in all its import and significance as we turn these pages. We 
realize the cant and hypocrisy which has gone into the denial of 
any background of culture and artistic achievement to the American 
Negro. And, too, we grasp the unbelievable hold that this same 
denial has on the minds of black Americans: the tremendous 
stumbling block it has set in the path of Negroes who would carve 
for themselves an artistic career, or any career. But best of all, 
the Negroes turn from this succinct statement of the Negro genius 
with clarified and definite knowledge of our past, pride in the 
achievement of the present, firm faith and assurance in their artis- 
tie contribution of tomorrow. J. WELFRED Hotes, JR. 
Winstom-Salem Teachers College 
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Black Thunder. By Arna Bontemps. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1936. 298p. $2.50.) 


This is an interesting work, an awaited book. Mr. Bontemps, 
favorably known already as a poet and author of stories for chil- 
dren, gives us in this, his second novel, a gripping historical tale. 
It should be valued by Negroes and those who consider the plight 
of minority groups not only because it supplements American 
histories but because it supplants the dull ones. Black Thunder 
is the story of the Gabriel Prosser slave insurrection of Richmond 
in 1800, an idealistic dream that failed of fulfillment with all the 
terror and majesty of a Greek tragedy. There is in this book, 
however, something beyond historical truth which American read- 
ers cannot but find compelling. This is the author’s narrative 
craftsmanship. His evocation of scene enables the reader to get 
away from his own life experience and knowledge and to think in 
terms of this earlier period. An author can ask no more, a reader 
can expect much less. 

Gabriel, a giant Negro, knew that ‘‘being massive and strong 
didn’t make one happy. Being a great slave made Marse Prosser 
richer, perhaps, but it didn’t put any pennies in Gabriel’s pocket.’’ 
He accepts stoically a cane slashing across his face from his mas- 
ter, but the fatal flogging of an old inoffensive slave so revolts him 
that his fierce determination for freedom for himself and his peo- 
ple is born full-grown. A natural leader, he began to see and plan 
clearly ; he no longer chafed blindly nor wishfully. 

The reader joins the group to listen as Mingo reads the Scrip- 
tures and whispered plans for seizing their freedom are laid. The 
Philadelphia lawyer, the French printer and his family themselves, 
suspects in this homogeneous community, feel the restlessness of 
the Negroes but none of it is guessed at by those most concerned, 
the hundreds about to be massacred. Memory of the man-to-man 
clap on the shoulder by a Frenchman, the oft-read letter of cheer 
from Louverture and Gabriel’s divine desperation drive him on to 
perfection and completion of his plan. We do not wonder that 
the town-fathers were so certain, after the discovery of the plot, 
that a white agitator must be the brains of the uprising. How 
could these ignorant, docile automatons go through their daily rou- 
tine in the field, in the Big House, on the streets, for weeks without 
betrayal of attitude or some earlier Judas? 
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Here is a novel of action told in just this way. It is heroic in 
theme and characterization. The author uses straight, strong lines 
for his characters—to picture the aged Ben, life-long guardian of 
his ‘‘white folks,’’ who thrilled at being termed a ‘‘good boy’’; 
Juba, Gabriel’s fearless, loyal love; Melody, the lovely and free 
mulatto; Cuddle, the stupid, hog-killing slave; Ditcher, who had 
been dethroned as overseer by Gabriel; the many sturdy, faithful 
followers of ‘‘General’’ Gabriel. They are all vivid figures. The 
reader as he proceeds will recall many a hero of history from Leoni- 
das of Thermoplylae to Napoleon, to latter-day Louverture and 
Christophe. Filmed, the story would rival ‘‘Thunder over Mexico’’ 
or ‘‘The Informer.’’ All of which is to say that the reader must 
like Bontemps’ novel. 

PAULINE A. YOUNG 
Iibrarian, Howard High School, Wilmington, Del. 


The Black Consul. By Anatolii Vinogradov. Translated from the 
Russian by Emile Burns. (New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 
Pp. 429. Price $2.75.) 


The Black Consul, an historical novel set against the background 
of the French Revolution and the coincident Haitian revolt, has few 
of the earmarks of the Marxian novel. The characters are not 
drawn from the lower classes and the slave population; there is 
little effort to paint the inevitable class struggle in terms of eco- 
nomic determinism. Rather the author’s treatment is disinterested 
from the pro-revolutionary standpoint. His portrayal is frank and 
fearless, but uninterpretative; his prose style is harsh, unem- 
bellished, but very much alive. 

The first two parts, ‘‘White France’’ and ‘‘Red France’’ deal 
with the French Revolution, and Toussaint Louverture, who is the 
hero of the novel, is completely overshadowed by such characters 
as Marat, Robespierre, Levoisier, Demoulins, Charlotte Corday, and 
Arthur Young. Here and there one gets a glimpse of Ogé, Tous- 
saint, and the delegation which was sent to the Constituent Assem- 
bly seeking ‘‘liberté, égalité et fraternité,’’ only to find this revo- 
lutionary body dominated by rich planters, one of whom exclaims 
(92): ‘‘We have no fear of either their intelligence or their edu- 
cation. I have power, money, a whip, and a pistol. I make both 
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intelligence and talent—whether in a black man’s head or a white’s 
—dance to the music of this orchestra!’’This arrogance is matched 
by the eloquence of Ogé who in his turn, declares (96) : ‘‘ Negroes, 
who have taught your children, have become dangerous playthings 
in the hands of illiterate masters. These thinking things rise up 
to destroy the thick-headed, two-legged brutes who carry whips and 
pistols. ”’ 

To Negroes inclined to think of France as a haven for black peo- 
ples, the vicissitudes of Ogé’s delegation will be, to say the least, 
disconcerting. Note the following incidents: One of the delegates 
recognizes his pet parrot in the possession of a French woman and 
ealls to it. As he does so, his mask falls off, and the woman, seeing 
that he is a Negro, screams (26), ‘‘So Negroes in Paris insult 
women.’’ Men immediately seize the Negro, brand him ‘‘Runa- 
way,’’ and drag him through the streets. A white adventuress’s 
husband returns unexpectedly while she is in the arms of her 
black lover. She hides her lover in her maid’s room where friend 
husband finds him and throws him to hounds specially trained to 
tear Negro flesh, and (39) ‘‘the black thief did not succeed in 
ravishing the innocence even of Madeline, although her virginity 
had visited a score of pawnshops.’’ A monk regards the delegates 
as (83) ‘‘sataniec demons, without horns and without tails,’’ and 
their presence in Paris a ‘‘terrible fate.’’ Later in the story we 
find Napoleon Bonaparte counselling Leclere thus (326): ‘‘ And 
mind you: no mistaken notions of soldierly honour: remember that 
Negroes are not human beings!’’ 

In part three ‘‘The Black Consul,’’ the scene of the story shifts 
to Haiti, where Toussaint, escaping the fate of the remaining twelve 
delegates, raises an army, conquers the isle, frees the slaves, and 
makes himself governor. When Napoleon comes into power, he 
sends an army under Leclere to subdue Haiti and restore slavery. 
Toussaint is tricked into submission and carried to France where 
he dies in a frontier prison. 

Vinogradov has exalted the character of Toussaint Louverture at 
the expense of Dessalines and Christophe. Although the work of 
Toussaint is that of a precursor, setting the stage for the more thor- 
ough work of these later liberators, the author presents them as 
mere lieutenants in the former’s army, unwillingly carrying out his 
orders, and as stooges of Leclere who plays one against the other 
in order to accomplish his ends. 
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The book has neither foreword nor preface. The author has ap- 
pended a bibliography of one hundred and twenty-one books and 
papers. He quotes liberally from letters, records from the war 
archives of France, and other documentary material which, though 
it adds authenticity to the novel, often impedes and obscures the 
plot, making it difficult sailing for the lay reader. 


Dora REYNOLDS POPEL 
Miner Teachers College 


Two Quaker Sisters. From the original diaries of Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace and Lucy Buffum Lovell. With an introduction by Mal- 
colm R. Lovell. Foreword by Rufus M. Jones. (New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1937, Pp. 183.) 


The history of the anti-slavery movement in the United States is 
one of the most important chapters in the annals of America. 
Much authentic and interesting information has been added to this 
subject, by the various memoirs and reminiscences of persons close- 
ly connected with the anti-slavery movement. These diaries of 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace and Lucy Buffum Lovell, two Quaker sis- 
ters, bring much to this body of literature. The book is divided 
into three parts: ‘‘Elizabeth Buffum Chace,’’ ‘‘Lucy Buffum Lov- 
ell’’ and ‘‘My anti-slavery Reminiscences.’’ 

Two principles dominated the life of Elizabeth Buffum Chace,— 
justice to the Negro race and justice to woman. Born December 
9, 1806, in Providence, Rhode Island, of Quaker ancestry, Elizabeth 
was taught early the iniquity of the slave trade. Her colonial an- 
cestors, residents of Newport, a harbor where ships came directly 
from Africa with their human cargo, were active in the slave mar- 
ket. Engaging in shipping and trade, they considered the slave 
traffic a part of their legitimate business. As the spirit of Quaker- 
ism began to revolt against the oppression of Negro people, Eliza- 
beth’s ancestors gave up the slave trade and became courageous 
advocates of the abolition of slavery. 

Arnold Buffum, Elizabeth’s father, with eleven other distin- 
guished New Englanders, founded the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society. His main work was as a leader of abolitionists during his 
day. He lectured and worked throughout New England, the East- 
ern seaboard and as far west as Ohio and Indiana in the interest of 
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the slave. Between 1825 and 1835 he made several trips abroad to 
enlist the sympathies of the English and French in the cause. He 
and his family suffered much during these years because of the in- 
tense feeling against the abolitionists. A devout man, he was deep- 
ly hurt when his church disowned him because of his activities in 
the anti-slavery movement. As Arnold Buffum labored for the 
slave so did other members of the family in his behalf. Elizabeth 
and Lucy both aided him considerably, but it is the anti-slavery 
efforts of Elizabeth in which we are particularly interested. 

The successful cotton manufacturing business of Elizabeth’s hus- 
band, Samuel B. Chace, enabled her to devote much of her energy 
and time to the cause of the slave. Their home in Valley Falls, 
Rhode Island, was used as a station of the Underground Railroad 
and became a home for the travellers and lecturers in interest of 
the slave, while in that section. Wendell Phillips, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Parker Pillsbury, William Lloyd Garrison, Sojourner Truth, 
Abby Kelly, Charles Remond, Stephen Foster, William Wells 
Brown, Lucy Stone, Francis Ellen Watkins Harper and many 
others were frequent visitors at the Chace homestead. 

In March, 1836, two meetings of women were held at Elizabeth’s 
home for the purpose of forming an anti-slavery organization. 
Earlier steps had been taken to organize an Anti-Slavery Society 
on July 4, 1835, when another group of women met for such a 
purpose. Resolutions presented by Elizabeth and adopted in the 
meeting in her home were fused in the effort of the already existing 
society, and by June, 1836, the group became known as the Ladies 
Anti-Slavery Society of Fall River. Outstanding early activities 
in the Society were the securing of 630 signatures to a woman’s 
petition to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and the preparation and distribution of an address to 
the women of Fall River on the subject and the establishment of an 
anti-slavery circulating library. Elizabeth took the lead in most 
of the activities of the group and remained an ardent worker for 
many years. 

The career of Lucy differed from that of Elizabeth. Her diary 
is limited to the story of the births and deaths of her seven chil- 
dren, only three of whom lived to maturity. One of them, Caro- 
line, lived to the age of five. Her compassionate nature, developed 
so early, might have led her, had she lived, to have become as re- 
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markable a woman as her aunt. Lucy relates the story of how 
Caroline after hearing Frederick Douglass’ lecture asked him to 
come home with her that she might give him a piece of money to 
be used for the cause of those in slavery. Many times she wept 
bitterly over temperance lectures and American Anti-Slavery 
almanacs. 

Although the diaries, with the exception of the third part, ‘‘My 
Anti-Slavery Reminiscences,’’ are here printed for the first time, 
most of the information concerning Elizabeth has been made avail- 
able in the far more comprehensive two-volume study Elizabeth 
Buffum Chace, 1806-1899, Her Life and Its Environment,’’ by 
Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman and Arthur Crawford Wyman, pub- 
lished in 1914. The third part of the diary—‘My Anti-Slavery 
Reminiscences’’ was published under the title ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences’’ in Central Falls, Rhode Island, by Elizabeth Buffum 
Chace in 1891. Several hundred copies of this book were dis- 
tributed among her friends. 

From the Wyman study we learn much more of Elizabeth’s con- 
nections with Negro persons. Her correspondence with them was 
frequent. Occasionally she wrote down the narratives of fugitive 
slaves, some of which were published in newspapers of the day. To 
Frederick Douglass she was as an elder sister. When Garrison’s 
break came with Douglass, although Garrisonian herself, her per- 
sonal sympathy was with Douglass. Her friendship with him was 
deeper than most friendships. Although Douglass would not asso- 
ciate with the old Garrisonian group and was not a visitor in the 
household during the decade of 1850-60, his narrative was on her 
bookshelf, his general story and portrait were in her household. 
In 1881 she visited him in his home in Cedar Hill, Anacostia, D. C., 
and speaks with tenderness of her meeting with him there. 

Among the many Negro abolitionists who visited in Elizabeth’s 
home was William Wells Brown, who during one of his visits fell 
in love with her sixteen year old Irish serving maid. Mrs, Chace 
relates how she helped to break up the affair not because she was 
unwilling for Brown to marry the girl but because she considered 
him a ‘‘gentleman’’ and felt the girl was much inferior to Brown. 

Elizabeth’s interest in children and in equality of races is re- 
flected in an article she wrote on June 11, 1881, for the Providence 
papers on the labor question. In it she traced the gradual removal 
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of the legal restrictions based upon racial prejudice. She had been 
aroused to do this after she had read the 42d annual report of the 
Providence Association for the Benefit of Colored Children. The 
second article of the Constitution read ‘‘its object shall be to place 
in the Shelter Orphan children of color and to have them suitably 
educated for their sphere in life.’’ This was very much opposed 
to Elizabeth’s theory that all children should be trained alike and 
without segregation. Another evidence of her interest in Negroes 
is shown in her purchase of a marble copy of the ‘‘ Young Augus- 
tus’’ done by Edmonia Lewis, a struggling Negro sculptress who 
at the time of the purchase was working in Rome, Italy, where 
Elizabeth visited her during her foreign travel. 

In addition to her interest in the proper education of children, 
Elizabeth made efforts to see that criminals in the penal institu- 
tions were given better care. After the Civil war she was vastly 
interested in woman’s rights and did her part in that struggle. 
The building of homesteads likewise received her support. 

The diaries of Elizabeth and Lucy are written in a simple, but 
lively style. Quakerism and the life of the home, the church and 
the community for the period covered are revealed with sincerity. 
Elizabeth’s part in the publication is one more example of the vast 
amount of obscure work performed by women abolitionists before 
1865. 

Realism is added to the volume by the inclusion of several por- 
traits and facsimiles of manuscript letters, title pages of the Anti- 
slavery Record, temperance almanacs, contemporary books and old 
prints of groups of Negro slaves. A genealogical chart of the 
Buffum family on the end papers in the back of the book and a 
reproduction of a map of Rhode Island made in 1826 by Nathan 
Hall on the end papers in the front of the work add significance 
to the volume, DorotHy B. Porter 
Howard University Inbrary 


Washington City and Capital. First of the five and one-half pound 
three dollar volumes of the American Guide series compiled and 
edited by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration, containing a twenty-two page background chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Negro in Washington.’’ (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 1141.) 
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In the belief that ‘‘the Negro’s subtler influences are by far 
greater than might be apparent on the surface,’’ Editor Sterling 
A. Brown of the Federal Writers’ Project has traced the Negro’s 
participation in District of Columbia affairs from earliest times to 
the present. Chronologically the subject is treated in three distinct 
periods: One, from the beginnings to the Civil War; two, from the 
Civil War to the turn of the century; and three, the twentieth cen- 
tury. Working under a handicap on materials compiled and sup- 
plied for the most part by relief workers of varying degree of 
competence, the editor has done a creditable job. In spite of some 
squeaking of the hinges where history adjoins philosophy and 
anecdote the reader is offered opportunity for an unusual insight 
into the part the Negro has played in the growth and development 
of the National Capital. 

The first period reveals the District of Columbia as an old time 
center of slave trade and points out the birth of crime, alley dwell- 
ing and segregation among Negroes, as well as beginnings of edu- 
cation. The editor’s poetic leanings are pleasantly evident as he 
characterizes this period in the words of Thomas Moore: 


‘*Even here beside the proud Potomae’s streams . 
The medley mass of pride and misery 

Of whips and charters, manacles and rights 

Of slaving blacks and democratic whites... 


The second period beginning with emancipation follows the Negro 
through his social, political and educational trials and tribulations 
incidental to Reconstruction, and touches in gayer vein upon the 
beginnings of Washington’s famed ‘‘social life’’ for Negroes. In- 
dividuals rose to fame as musicians, educators and innkeepers. A 
Negro opera company gave performances at Ford’s theatre. 

Gains and losses of the early portion of the third period were 
forgotten in the unsettled conditions of the World War. Washing- 
tonians became soldiers. Emmett J. Scott became Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of War. Howard University students left for Des 
Moines to train as commissioned officers. The Negro ‘‘400’’ and 
alley dwellers joined with surprising enthusiasm in the ‘‘battle of 
Seventh and M Streets’’ to break the back of a race riot in 1919. 

In modern times Negroes, 27 percent of the population and 70 
percent of the relief cases, live in some slum areas and alleys and 
are uncertainly undergoing rehabilitation at the hands of Govern- 
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ment Emergency Agencies. Educational institutions, community 
organizations, religious figures and social life are placed in their 
proper setting, and the chapter closes with an excellent if slightly 
unwieldy philosophy on race relations in the District. 

The editor’s dry humor is apparent in the remark: ‘‘At the 
collapse of the boom period Negroes preferred the word ‘panic,’ 
depression being what they had experienced in the days of 
‘prosperity’.’’ 

ALFRED EpGark SMITH 
WPA, Washington, D. C. 


Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South. By William Sumner 
Jenkins. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1935. Pp. ix, 381. $2.50.) 


Gone With the Wind. By Margaret Mitchell [Mrs. John R. 
Marsh]. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 1037. $3.) 


Ostensibly, the first of these volumes is a scientific study while 
the second is quite frankly fiction, a thing apart. Yet they have 
earned this joint review in that their degree of authenticity is 
about the same, a common impulse is manifest and contact with 
the public mind proceeds from approximately the same angle of 
approach. Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South and Gone With 
the Wind are two of the finest specimens of regional patriotism in 
the current literature. Both are intimate with history, defend 
more or less passionately the major tradition of the southern part 
of the United States and are in large measure calculated to em- 
phasize in the popular memory certain patterns and stereotypes 
of race relations. 

It is indeed time for a scholarly examination of the rationale 
which absorbed so much of the nervous energy of the ante-bellum 
South. This was without little question one of the most successful 
propaganda of the age. Accordingly, the investigation might be 
expected to show the relation of this dynamic to the general con- 
cept of ‘‘race’’ as an incidence of the expansion of Europe—espe- 
cially in America—reveal at some point along the way how much 
said about the Negro and the positive good of slavery was fact or 
fabrication, determine the group served by this interest and analyze 
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the various forms worked out as well as the manipulation of special 
address to the southern yeoman, non-slaveholder and ‘‘ poor white.’’ 
It is to be remembered that these ‘‘little men,’’ as ever, were the 
most vociferous in calling for blood when the break came in 1860. 

Dr. Jenkins has treated the matter differently. In his first echap- 
ter he shifts, quite neatly, the blame for beginning the defense of 
human bondage in America to New England and the Middle States. 
He, then, traces in a next chapter the growth of pro-slavery thought 
in the South. Five additional sections take up the theories of 
slavery as an institution, the relation of slavery to government, its 
moral philosophy, ethnological justification and the principles of 
society. 

It is something of a minor tragedy that the author with his 
splendid bibliography, ten years of labor plus the consultation of 
the array of scholars mentioned in the preface, came so near to his - 
problem and method, yet missed them. Apparently, Dr. Jenkins 
is interested in defending the pro-slavery argument, in raising it 
to a high level of social and political thought. Instead of taking 
it as it was and including the extreme contentions and more obvious 
absurdities—such as the one, for example, that the snake in the 
Garden of Eden was in fact a Negro—which are of the highest 
significance as social data, the writer, quite simply, omits or ‘‘ex- 
plains’’ all that might seriously disturb his essential thesis. He 
himself states in the preface: 


Sophisticated as some of the argument was, special pleading as 
much of it was—it was also realistic in its sympathy and its knowl- 
edge—there were constructive elements in it, as to institutional 
organization and constitutional law, as to ideas of republican gov- 
ernment and liberty, and as to equable society. The ensuing pages 
will declare the truth of this statement. 


Further: 


Chattel slavery today may provoke the interest only of the anti- 
quarian; but with the compensating element of security for the 
workman, slave socicety may well challenge the interest and study 
of those seeking security, through a fairer distribution of the social 
product, in a free society, from which a system of wage slavery 
has not yet been eradicated. 


Despite the commas in that last passage, it is clear that this is a 
shrewd recommendation of chattel slavery as an alternative to the 
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labor arrangement of this day. Such is at once an indirect justifica- 
tion of the ante-bellum system and reveals a mind more willing to 
move backwards rather than forward insofar as the dissatisfaction 
of the present makes movement necessary. 


Gone with the Wind has been advertised in the American His- 
torical Review [October, 1936, p. vii] as ‘‘The greatest historical 
novel ever written by an American.’’ It has been a selection of 
the Book-of-the-month Club, received the award in fiction of the 
Pulitzer Committee and by December 15, six months after its re- 
lease, the one million copies sold had earned upwards of $600,000 
in profits for the publishers. The line of tourists trailing down to 
Georgia in search for landmarks of the locale along with the in- 
spiration of names for babies, poems, hats, birthday cards, et 
cetera, may suggest the tremendous ‘‘Gone with the Wind’”’ vogue. 
The movie version is now in the making and the contest for the 
role of Scarlett O’Hara is of such proportions that eminent mem- 
bers of leisure in ‘‘the highest stratum of society’’ are personally 
ambitious. 

It is clear, therefore, that this novel has had and will have an 
unusual influence in shaping, re-shaping and emphasizing the pat- 
terns in the public mind as these relate to the Civil War, Recon- 
struction and subsequent period. To many persons, who seldom 
read a history book, Gone with the Wind will represent the true 
account in fictionalized form of what actually happened. Many 
others, who do read the most widely circulated ‘‘histories’’ will 
find little in contradiction to the majority of them. 

In all fairness, it should be noted that this tale is vigorous and 
interesting, though a bit too long. Our chief problem, however, 
is whether this highly-praised ‘‘best seller’’ is authentic. It is 
faithful to the time and spirit of the occurrences? 

Surely, it ought to be. Mrs. Marsh’s mother before her was 
considered an ‘‘authority’’ on the Civil War. Her father, E. M. 
Mitchell, President of the Atlanta Historical Society, is also an 
‘fauthority.’’ Her brother is editor of the Atlanta Historical 
Bulletin. Moreover, her family has lived through the period she 
describes and as the author herself admits, [Wilson Bulletin, Sep- 
tember, 1936. P. 12.] ‘‘I chose the Civil War to write about be- 
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cause I was raised on it.’’ Certainly, all this should be enough. 
But not so. 

The historical sources of the novelist no less than her position 
and life have operated to disqualify the portrayal as adequate. 
More than the kind of data which is deemed important and worthy 
of preservation by the Georgia historical societies or the tradition 
and experience of a plantation family are needed to give the gen- 
erous view and penetration so necessary to the understanding of 
the black and white masses in their relation to these others. This 
book, no doubt, is honestly written. It is, though, at the same 
time, written with a passionate sectional and racial bias. It is 
almost painfully weak in the handling of the larger social forces 
implicit in the materials. And though each page could be docu- 
mented with quotations from the works of Phillips, Burgess, Ham- 
ilton, Thompson and their followers, even this is little more than 
the documentation of the fact that these ‘‘histories’’ have issued 
from the same sectional and racial chauvinism. Hence, Gone with 
the Wind is, in essence, a fragment, an interpretation, a belief about 
history which has been most eloquently and persuasively presented. 

L. D. Reppick 
Dillard University 


Life in a Haitian Valley. By Melville J. Herskovits. (New York: 
Afred A. Knopf, Inc., 1937. Pp. 350. Price $4.00). 


We still know little about the Negro in Africa or America. 
The approach to this study has been too emotional to produce 
significant results. One reason for such an unscientific procedure is 
that there has been long dominant in our ‘‘unscholarly scholarly’’ 
circles the theory that the Negro in America retained nothing which 
he brought from Africa, and in America he has merely learned to 
imitate the white man poorly. Yet when we see spiritual manifesta- 
tions among American Negroes some of us unscientifically proclaim 
that they have retained everything which they brought from 
Africa. But these practices have not resulted from the retention of 
the worst in African religion and the failure to grasp the best in 
the Christian religion. It is not a matter of actual religion but of 
its inevitable concomitant, superstition. These peculiar outbursts 
which have made the religious racketeer possible have resulted 
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from the Negro’s becoming a double victim of superstition. Such 
fanatics have neither the African nor the European religion but 
the double load of superstition from both sources. 

Negroes themselves accept as a compliment the theory of a com- 
plete break with Africa, for above all things they do not care to 
be known as resembling in any way those ‘“‘terrible Africans.’’ 
On the other hand, the whites prate considerably about what they 
have preserved of the ancient culture of the ‘‘Teutons’’ or ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxons,’’ emphasizing especially the good and saying nothing 
about the undesirable practices. If you tell a white man that his 
institution of lynching is the result of the custom of raising the 
‘‘hue and ecry’’ among his tribal ancestors in Germany or that his 
custom of dealing unceremoniously with both foreigners and Ne- 
gro citizens regardless of statutory prohibition is the vestigial hark- 
ing back to the Teuton’s practice of the ‘‘personality of law,’’ he 
becomes enraged. And so do Negroes when you inform them that 
their religious practices differ from those of their white neighbors 
chiefly to the extent that they have combined the European with 
the African superstition. These differences, of course, render the 
Negroes undesirable to those otherwise religious-minded. The Jews 
boldly adhere to their old practices while the Negroes, who enjoy 
their old customs just as much, are ashamed of them because they 
are not popular among ‘‘Teutons.’’ Science, however, is not con- 
cerned with these attitudes. The aim here is to find out what 
exists and to explain its transplantation. 

The objection raised to a study of this sort is that, losing sight 
of its scientific import, laymen are liable to consider this the general 
pattern of life among the people of Haiti. The author would not 
convey the impression that all transplanted Negroes and their 
descendants are still Africans, but that this isolated community 
because of being little influenced by European culture offers an 
explanation of many other things where differences are less pro- 
nounced. The book assists in the explanation of the composite cul- 
ture in America—a study of the acculturation of the American 
Negro. Here the author approaches the task as does Lorenzo 
D. Turner who after studying the language of Negroes on the 
islands off the coast of South Carolina is now studying the original 
tongues in London and among Africans. It is not unlike the field 
work of Zora Neale Hurston in studying the community at Plateau 
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just outside of Mobile, a settlement established with the last cargo 
of slaves brought to the United States in 1859, in order that she 
may better understand folkways discovered elsewhere. This scien- 
tific method, however, is not general. 

Some years ago an American anthropologist called on the re- 
viewer after having made a study of the Negroes in West Africa, 
penetrating the interior as far as Timbuctoo and Kano. He de- 
sired to know, after his return to the United States, from exactly 
what parts of Africa did the ancestors of American Negroes come. 
In thus proceeding with his investigation this anthropologist had 
been going backwards—just the contrary of the course followed 
by Dr. Herskovits in his research. The latter first became acquaint- 
ed with the Negro in America and then traced him back to his 
African origin. Next the author examined the background of the 
African natives on that continent and unravelled the transplanta- 
tion of their culture to America. Life in a Haitian Valley, one of 
the results of Dr. Herskovits’ efforts, then, merits the attention of 
all students of Negro life and history. Some of the questions raised 
in this work and certain claims made will require further investiga- 
tion before all of his conclusions and theories can be accepted, but 
the undertaking is commendable. 

The author, beginning with a survey of informing and misin- 
forming writers on Haiti, endeavors to show the need for such a 
production as his work. The Valley of Mirebalais is well depicted. 
The cultural ancestry of the Haitians is discussed with special 
reference to the place herein subjected to analysis. The Haitians 
came mainly from West Africa—from such tribes as the Senega- 
lese, the Bambaras, the Aradas, the Congos, the Mandingoes, the 
Mines, the Woloffs, the Sosos and the like dwelling where developed 
such kingdoms as Dahomey, Hausa, Ashanti, Yoruba, Benin, Kon- 
go, Loango, and others. The author undertakes to evaluate what 
the imported African found in Haiti with which to blend his own 
culture, the conflict and fusion of the cultures thereby resulting. 
The remaining portion of the book undertakes to point out the Afri- 
ean, European and Asiatic factors as they appear today in the 
Haitian culture portrayed as a ‘‘mosaic.’’ The comparative value 
of these elements in this present day culture is also an objective 
of the work. 

In probably the most important chapter in the book, ‘‘ Africa 
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and Europe in Haiti,’’ Dr. Herskovits departs from usual scientific 
standards in writing rather dogmatically his conclusions which 
may not be accepted as sound until further investigated. For ex- 
ample, he says boldly on page 259, ‘‘Today the fear of the power 
of the dead is as living in Haiti as in West Africa, despite the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church in changing concepts of the heaven- 
ly world of the dead and the role of the ghosts on earth.’’ It is 
doubtful that his first excursion into Haiti has yielded so much 
supporting data as to justify his thus speaking like one having 
authority. He would do well to learn to temper some of his claims 
in the face of such large areas which have not yet been explored. 
C. G. Woopson 


Le Créole Haitien, Morphologie et Syntaxe. By Suzanne Sylvain 
(Wetteren, Belgium: Imprimerie de Meester, 1936. Pp. 180). 


Les Contes Haitiens, I Partie. By Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain. 
(Wetteren, Belgium: Imprimerie de Meester, 1937. Pp. 84.) 


Les Contes Haitiens, II° Partie. By Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain. 
(Wetteren, Belgium: Imprimerie de Meester, 1937. Pp. 276.) 


Working in the same field in which Dr. Herskovits has chosen 
to labor, has recently appeared Madame Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain. 
In one of the three volumes the author deals with Haitian Creole 
and in the other two with folklore. She has not only given a new 
picture of the language of the Haitians, but the literary treasures to 
which that language is a key. In preparing for the service which 
she has rendered she availed herself of the opportunity for educa- 
tion in her homeland and then prosecuted her studies in Paris to the 
extent of obtaining the doctorate at the Sorborne. She later studied 
further at the University of London certain aspects of social an- 
thropology in which courses are not offered in French circles. This 
study of the Haitian folklore was presented as a thesis in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the doctorate at the Sorborne. These 
volumes bearing the imprint of long and continuous research show 
evidence of scholarship. Certainly Madame Comhaire-Sylvain de- 
serves to be reckoned among the most intellectual people of Haiti. 
If she continues her studies, as she indicates that she will, she will 
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undoubtedly leave a favorable impression upon her time in re- 
vealing in scientific form the unknown past of the Haitian who 
has been misrepresented by that large school of exploiters like 
John W. Vandercook and H. P. Davis. 

The first of these volumes, Le Créole Haitien, is a both timely 
and useful production, even from the point of view of the layman. 
Those persons now penetrating the background of Haiti will wel- 
come this treatment of the language of that island. One is sur- 
prised to know that the large portion of the population of Haiti 
does not speak pure French. Their language is Haitian Créole which 
had its beginning in the ancient Saint-Domingue. While the official 
language was French and the Haitians associated with the public 
functionaries spoke that tongue, all Haitians to an extent were 
bi-lingual. The educated class has the custom of addressing in the 
pure French those unacquainted with the foreign tongue and 
using the latter when dealing with the masses. The child from the 
common walks of life may go to school and there learn French, but 
only a small percentage of the Haitians are educated. If those at- 
tending school do not advance far with their studies and plunge 
into life without very much literary training they quickly forget 
most of the French which they have learned except those words 
dealing with religion, commerce and the like and soon restrict 
themselves to speaking the Creole which is their mother tongue. 

Tracing the history of this language, we learn that it probably 
appeared first in printed form in a text reporting a song in 1757. 
This, however, does not mean that the language was taking form at 
that time but that it received recognition in print. The author 
finds that this language had its beginning as soon as the constituent 
factors in the making of the language were brought into action. 
These she considered five important elements, those of the Indian 
or Carib, the Spanish, the African, the French, and the English. 
All of these languages were at one time spoken sufficiently in Haiti 
to influence the beginnings of the language which constitutes the 
means of communication of the people today. How these contri- 
butions have been made with respect to the words obtained from 
these various sources has been well outlined in this volume. The 
author takes up the structure of the language, makes a comparison 
of the Haitian Créole with the African or European language from 
which it was borrowed and discusses the French basis upon which 
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the present day form has been constructed. She concludes, how- 
ever, that the languages of West Africa, especially that of the Ewe, 
had a prominent influence in the making of Haitian Créole. 

The other two volumes, Les Contes Haitiens, deal with the folk- 
lore of the Island from the point of view of immediate origin and 
its extension into America, Africa, and Western Europe. The 
author became interested in these tales when as a child at the age 
of sixteen, suffering from a grave malady, she lost completely her 
appetite and her nurse had to devise a scheme of distracting her 
attention by telling one of these stories while slipping into her 
mouth spoonfuls of liquid food. From that time on she has been a 
folklorist, a collector of myths, fables, and folk songs. This self- 
imposed task has determined her education and marked out the line 
along which her scholarship will be directed. 

These two volumes on the folklore belong to a series. In the in- 
troduction she discusses her method of collection, which differs 
from that of the folklorist from whom we have received most of 
what we have learned of Haitian folklore. Madame Comhaire- 
Sylvain does not pay to have these stories related as do most col- 
lectors who thereby pick up many such fables made to order for 
revenue only. The author sets forth the form in which these pro- 
ductions are found, citing examples showing the Créole version 
and the translation into French. She then shows the method in 
which they are recited by the people themselves, how they are ex- 
tended or widely known among the Haitian people and the means 
by which they have reached other parts. She points out parallelism 
in the various parts of Africa, the West Indies, Latin-America, 
Europe and United States. Some of the folklorists may raise the 
question as to whether these stories have been carried from Haiti to 
other parts or from other parts to Haiti. The origin is always 
a question which requires extensive investigation, while parallelisms 
as they appear here and there, or variants, may be easily discovered. 
It is fortunate to have this question raised by a scholar, however, 
and others will throw further light as additional investigations are 
made in Haiti and in the other countries in which these variants 
are found. 

The large collection found in Volume II centers around the story 
of the disguised animal and the demon combined or the animal and 
the demon united in disguised form. This is presented from three 
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points of view according to the stories as they are classified. In 
the first appears the supernatural spouse with the intention of de- 
vouring his companion. In the second is represented the super- 
natural spouse with no evil intention with respect to his com- 
panion and taking flight as soon as the real nature is discovered. 
In the third case the supernatural spouse has benevolent intentions 
with regard to his companion who is alive as to his real nature 
and flees as soon as is broken the taboo to which has been bound 
the happiness of the couple. These stories herein given, however, 
are merely specimens of the large collection of musie and folklore 
already collected by Madame Comhaire-Sylvain. Some day these 
will be published for the further light which they must throw on 
the background of the people of Haiti. 
C. G. Woopson 


The Civil War and Reconstruction. By J. G. Randall. (New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Pp. 959.) 


In this treatment of the most critical period in American his- 
tory Professor Randall has undertaken a difficult task. He has used 
most of the sources for this period of our history, and he has been 
broad enough to bring into the picture facts drawn from new 
sources which others, preferring to proceed in biased fashion, have 
carefully ignored. Like Professor W. B. Hesseltine, who has re- 
cently brought out a very illuminating history of the South, Pro- 
fessor Randall tries to show that there is more than one source for 
the facts of this history. It is too often made to consist of ro- 
mantic accounts of revelry and ease in an atmosphere where there 
were no problems to solve and slave and master lived in perfect 
harmony. Yet the author did not use all the sources critically. 

The author concedes, as shown by his treatment, that there were 
Negroes living in the South, and as pointed out by Professor L. D. 
Reddick, of Dillard University, the Negroes and their despised 
friends and sympathizers were just as much southerners as the 
large plantation owners. This book, therefore, in spite of the short- 
comings herein pointed out, belongs to the new historical literature 
of the United States. 

Professor Randall does not plunge abruptly into the history 
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of the Civil War. The background of that conflict is well por- 
trayed in his treatment in the first chapter entitled ‘‘The Old 
South,’’ in the second chapter devoted to ‘‘Slavery’’ and in the 
third chapter upon ‘‘The Yankee World.’’ In noting the wedges of 
separation between the sections he found the two important factors 
to be economic sectionalism and the interspersing of the slavery 
issue as it centered around the question of its expansion into the 
territories. While the author goes over familiar ground he pre- 
sents new points of view which suggest at least a slightly dif- 
ferent interpretation of the causes of the sectional conflict. 

In treating the Civil War itself Professor Randall is at his best. 
He has already made in this field several contributions which have 
brought him recognition as one of the leading American historians 
of the Civil War. He has a clear grasp of not only the significant 
facts of the conflict but sufficient detailed knowledge to go into such 
questions as to whether Buchanan showed statesmanship or stupid- 
ity by his failure to follow the suggestions for healing the breach 
between the two sections, whether the Civil War might have been 
averted, and who was responsible for the precipitation of the con- 
flict. These are difficult questions and theories which may seem im- 
portant only to highly trained historians. The author becomes a 
proslavery defender, however, in trying to prove that guilty Union 
soldiers were brutal to innocent Confederates. 

In the treatment of the Reconstruction period the author is 
unusually brief. Whether this lack of balance is due to his more 
extensive knowledge of the Civil War than of the Reconstruction 
does not appear from the treatment given. The ground is generally 
covered about as thoroughly as one could expect it to be within 
the space of the 200 pages thereto devoted. Since we are inclined 
to think now of actual war as less important than the causes and 
consequences operative before and after such a conflict, however, we 
long for that balance in the treatment of the two periods in the 
light of considering the Reconstruction as a prolonged war itself 
which has lasted for generations. We are today grappling with 
forces set to work during the Reconstruction in order to reverse the 
decision which it was thought that the Civil War made. The race 
problem is now not merely a southern question but a national and 
probably an international one. During the Reconstruction, more- 
over, there became intrenched in the Government of the United 
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States the capitalistic element as successors to the plantation aris- 
tocracy which ruled the country from 1800 to 1860. Thus began 
the economic conflict which is today increasing in intensity as we 
observe the hungry marchers, the Industrial Workers of the World, 
the Committee on Industrial Organization and Communists. It 
does not help the student of history very much to note Professor 
Randall’s medievalism in defending the black codes as corrective 
measures required to control the freedmen. 

While the reviewer must note how Professor Randall occasionally 
treats the Negro as a human being rather than restrict references to 
the race to such accounts as one would give of the increase and de- 
crease in rice, indigo, cotton or tobacco, the undersigned must take 
exception to some things which he has said about the South and the 
part there played by the Negro. In the first place, we note that the 
author does not seem to think that the slaves were as cruelly 
treated as it has been said they were; yet he does not refute the 
facts set forth by persons like Mrs. H. T. Catterall, and Dr. 
Frederic Bancroft. In some cases the author all but makes him- 
self a defender of the South, as does U. B. Phillips whom he quotes 
to support certain points of view with respect to slavery, when it 
is widely conceded that most of his theories as to the benevolence 
of slavery have been uprooted by Slave-Trading in the Old South. 
At points in his book Professor Randall cites certain deductions 
and observations made by Dr. Bancroft but generally in those 
cases where Dr. Bancroft seems to agree with his point of view with 
respect to slavery or with that of U. B. Phillips. This is apparently 
done in the case of treating slave breeding on page 57 where the 
author all but denies that such a custom obtained. In this case the 
author has not taken into consideration the thousands of slaves 
who have testified as to the fact of slave-breeding for the market 
in the South, referring to themselves and to their relatives as per- 
sons who suffered from the inhuman custom. 

In the book there is a repetition also of the false assertion that 
the Negroes were no more wretched than the million of European 
peasants (63) and that they were treated as children (65). Exactly 
what date the author may have in mind as to the condition of the 
European peasants thus compared with that of the slave we do not 
know. We do know from history, however, that at the time slavery 
was at its worst in the United States, probably from 1830 to 1860, 
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the peasants of Europe were certainly on a higher level than 
American Negro slaves unless the historians and the documentary 
material filling thousands of alcoves in national libraries cannot be 
accepted as testimony. 

To say that the Negroes were treated as children, referring evi- 
dently to white children, is also false. Anyone who spent a day in 
the South during the days of slavery knows that the white children 
were treated with kindness. The master’s children were well clad, 
ate at his table, and lived in his comfortable home while the slaves 
had only rough food, scant clothing of the coarsest kind, and 
dwelt in miserable huts, many of which are still standing to speak 
for themselves. The slave owners’ children, in contradistinction to 
slaves, were given lessons in chastity and virtue, and they were edu- 
cated in such schools of the country as then existed and prepared 
for a life of leisure. What education the Negro slaves experienced 
was acquired in spite of opposition. We know also that while a 
white child, as a rule, was punished with a simple spanking or with 
a few strokes with a switch, the Negro was tied and whipped with 
a cow hide or very often with the butt of the whip. And if the 
Negro became obstinate he was whipped until he bled and then 
washed down in brine. This was customary punishment for all the 
slaves in the South, and there is nothing to support any such the- 
ory as to the Negroes being treated as children except in the singu- 
lar instance that irresponsible children were not permitted to con- 
duct themselves according to their own wills. They had to be 
directed and controlled by their parents during their minority ; but 
slaves, although adults, were subjected to the will of their 
masters throughout life. There would not have been any slavery if 
the slaves had been treated as were the white children. 

The author can hardly find support for the broad statement 
made on page 66 that ‘‘chastity was a rare virtue among the 
blacks.’’ He exaggerates in saying that in cases of intermarriage 
between slaves on distant plantations, one of the owners, as a rule, 
would purchase the mate of the other slave. The Negro was not 
always permitted to exercise his will with respect to the mate 
whom he would choose. The mating, to a very great extent, was 
worked out according to the will of the master, and slaves were 
sold in such a way as to break up their families. The reviewer’s 
grandparent’s family thus suffered when separated by the sale of 
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the mother in Virginia; and so went that of an uncle enslaved in 
the same state. 

In the drama also was the white master having control of the 
virtue of the Negro woman whom he often forced to satisfy his 
own lust, and he was sometimes low enough to sell his own offspring 
as fancy girls to unmarried planters migrating to the undeveloped 
southwest. Ex-slaves who identified their own white fathers have 
left thousands of testimonies to this effect. If chastity were rare 
among the slaves it should not be characterized as being rare among 
the blacks. It was not a matter of race, it was a matter of cireum- 
stances. Brown, yellow, red, or white people subjected to such 
conditions would have suffered likewise. Poor white women of the 
ante-bellum days were easy prey for amorous men not because 
they were white but because they were in indigent circumstances. 

The author ought to know, however, that in spite of all these 
conditions the large majority of the blacks lived up to a much 
higher standard than his book would lead us to believe. Such 
unions as those formed voluntarily for love they respected as sacred. 
While there were heartless whites whose methods undermined the 
chastity of the Negroes there were here and there white persons 
who taught the Negroes the ways of virtue, and such Negroes 
proved to be apt pupils. The slaves could not always resist the 
advances and refuse to enter into the connections made for them 
by their owners, but there were numerous cases of Negro women who 
suffered themselves to be whipped and sold rather than compromise. 
When the history of the South will have been written historians 
will pay high tribute to the Negro rather than refer to the race in 
this unbecoming fashion as lacking chastity. 

History shows as much evidence of the lack of chastity among 
the whites as among the blacks. In the first place, we have the 
American Negroes themselves to offer as an irrefutable argument. 
At least fifty per cent of them have some infusion of white blood. 
This admixture resulted from advances made by the whites. In 
their subordinated position in the American social order the Ne- 
groes dared not approach the whites with any such proposals. 
Other data make a case against the whites. The reviewer has in 
his office extracts from the official records of one of the former slave 
states, showing eighty such cases as memorials of white men pray- 
ing to be divorced from their wives because they had given birth 
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to illegitimate children by Negro men and others of white women 
charging that their husbands had been irregular in cohabiting and 
producing offspring by Negro women. The reviewer has also in 
his possession about two thousand possible cases in various slave 
states of single masters and overseers cohabiting with Negro women 
on the plantations. Here again the advance came from the whites 
who purchased and prostituted these women to this purpose. They 
had to live thus whether or not they desired to do so. Colored 
women sold for this purpose brought high prices. 

Much truth is found in the statement recently made by a south- 
ern man, a former slaveholder’s son. In answering the ques- 
tion as to the best definition of the southern country gentleman, he 
said that this highly lauded personage in that social order was dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the custom of raising one family by a white 
wife, and another by one of his colored women. There are authorities 
who thus charge some of the most distinguished gentlemen of the 
plantation aristocracy, including George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Tyler. Negroes now accessible claim to be de- 
scendants of these great statesmen. 

C. G. Woopson 


Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, Vol- 
ume IV. Edited by Helen Tunnicliff Catterall. (Washington, 
D. C.: Carnegie Institution, 1936. Pp. 586). 


The fourth volume of this documentary material out of the 
slavery area is a valuable addition to the three preceding volumes 
which have done much to clarify the ante-bellum background in 
American history. It is a regret that Mrs. H. T. Catterall, the 
editor of the series, deceased in 1933 and could not finish this com- 
prehensive work. Dr. James J. Hayden, of the Law School of the 
Catholic University of America, is completing this editorial task 
with the assistance of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson under whom the 
compilation was begun. The work has been carried out according 
to the outline originally conceived and put into execution by the 
late editor ‘‘to furnish an unbiased picture of American slavery as 
an actual institution, social and economic, by drawing off from the 
printed reports of cases in the highest state courts and those of the 
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United States, all factual statements and quotations illustrating 
slavery and the life of the Negro, and accompanying these by com- 
pressed versions of the law as pronounced by the respective courts.’’ 

The first volume contained such eases in the courts of England, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky, thus arranged to show 
waves of legislation along parallel lines from East to West. The 
second volume with cases likewise grouped, had such cases from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. The third gave 
records from Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. The fourth, the present volume, contains those in states 
north of the Potomac, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, the Middle States and New England. The fifth volume will 
present those in states west of Pennsylvania, north of the Ohio, 
west of the Mississippi, and from Canada and Jamaica. 

The general outline, according to the original plan presented 
in the following is that ‘‘under each state, the cases are set in 
chronological order, cases in the federal courts arising in that state 
being incorporated in the places where their dates would bring 
them. The compilation has been brought to a close, in each state, 
at the end of the year 1875, ten years after the ending of slavery 
in the United States. While in these extracts the spelling and 
capitalization of the books quoted has been followed, the editor has 
facilitated the interpretation of quotations from early records by 
modernizing the use of u and v and of 7 and 7; ‘‘and has been print- 
ed instead of the manuscript symbol &, the abbreviations for which 
and with and a few similar abbreviations have been expanded, and, 
as a matter of course, th in the and that and then has been printed 
th, and not y.”’ 

As noted before a most important service rendered by the com- 
pilation of these extracts is the introduction to the complete records 
from which they are taken. The editors have performed their task 
well in presenting in succinct form the brief portions of these de- 
cisions which set forth the new points of view in the development 
of the slave code or a further clarification of ideas already advanced 
but up to the time of these decisions still matters giving rise to 
differences of opinion. In the complete records of these courts 
thus in action, moreover, appear the atmosphere in which these 
questions arose—a picture of conditions then obtaining as pre- 
sented in the unconscious evidence which these records give. In 
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these pages one finds not only facts of history but materials of eco- 
nomic, psychological, and anthropological import. 

The value of the records made available in these volumes is best 
attested by the extensive use already made of them in the various 
historical circles in the United States and Europe. No author now 
writing on slavery or the slave trade can easily establish his claim 
to scholarship without paying some attention to this work and the 
sources in complete form to which these extracts direct the atten- 
tion of the investigator. Of the efforts made to document the his- 
tory of the United this one must take high rank among serious 
scholars in the field of modern historiography. The editors and 
the sponsors of this work have therefore rendered a great service 
in thus facilitating the task of those who desire to treat scientifically 
the phases of modern history as influenced by the contact of the 
Negro with other races. This achievement alone justifies the es- 
tablishment of the Bureau of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; and, if this production is not sufficient 
justification certainly it will be found in the credit due this staff 
and the Director, Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, for the publication of 
the four volumes of Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Slave Trade to America, compiled by Miss Elizabeth Donnan. 

C. G. Woopson 


Rhodes Goes North. By J. E. S. Green. (London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. 1936. Pp. 391. Price 12s 6d.) 


This book deals in a popular vein with economic imperialism as 
it developed in South Africa under the inspiration of Cecil 
Rhodes. Apparently the book is not so serious as that of Raphael’s 
Cape-to-Cairo Dream, to which the former may be considered sup- 
plementary. Written mainly to inform rather than solve the prob- 
lems arising in the mind of the university student or lecturer, 
Rhodes Goes North deals with matters which are only briefly dis- 
cussed in the Cape-to-Cairo Dream. The last mentioned work 
covers more ground and undertakes to document the entire move- 
ment of expansion of railways, telegraph lines, and trade develop- 
ment from the very beginning of the effort to reach the north of 
the continent up to the present status of the undertaking. 

In Rhodes Goes North, the author covers only that part of the 
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undertaking which, without the completion of the task, assured 
its success. The prevention of the expansion of the Portuguese 
territory across the continent, the blocking of the German aims for 
similar encroachment in South Africa, the conquest of the hostile 
South African natives, and the circumvention of the Transvaal 
are the principal phases discussed. No attempt is made to bring 
the discussion into the Boer War or to present the problem of ex- 
pansion in Northeast Africa as it concerned the policy of connect- 
ing North British Africa with South British Africa. 

The publication of Rhodes Goes North about the same time as 
that of the appearance of the Cape-to-Cairo Dream is very timely. 
The failure of the author of the latter to diverge from her purely 
legal or economic discussion is atoned for in Green’s treatment of 
the human factors in the equation. He saw the explorers, the mis- 
sionaries and the natives whom they taught. The reaction of the 
natives to the new world brought to them and the attitude of the 
European conqueror to the man already attached to the soil one 
finds treated as fully as other matters when necessary in order to 
clarify the development of transportation facilities and the ex- 
ploitation of the resources thereby disclosed. 

These allusions and comments, however, are not at all sentimen- 
tal. The aim of the author is to give a true picture. To him a 
thing is what it is and not what some one would like to have it. A 
character in the story is made to appear as the role which he plays 
presents him. The drama is a four-sided contest with King Lo- 
benguela and his warriors occupying one part of the stage, Rhodes 
and the Cape politicians another, Kruger and the Boers also in 
action, and the Imperial Government in the background. 

Not much hero worship can be traced through the story, al- 
though Rhodes inevitably becomes the outstanding figure as the 
result of what he accomplished. His weakness and failures are not 
altogether neglected ; and credit improperly given him the author 
awards to the deserving, as he does on page 52 in showing that to 
the Rev. John McKenzie, a missionary, rather than to Rhodes is 
due the credit of winning Bechuanaland for the British Empire 
and thus halting the expansion of the Germans in that quarter 
and foiling the plans of the Transvaal to annex this gateway to 
the north. 

In order to make the story human the author all but becomes 
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facetious in some of his references to these characters in his story. 
For example, the beautiful white Queen Victoria, played up to the 
natives as being sympathetic and just did not measure up in beauty 
when the natives had the chance to look upon her picture or saw 
her when they visited London. Lobenguela, who in statesmanship 
Green believes compared favorably with Rhodes himself, the author 
refers to as unsuccessfully Europeanized, for although he built 
himself a brick house he lived most of the time in a wagon; and he 
went barefooted most of the time rather than wear the number 
seventeen shoes necessary to cover his large feet. While, inciden- 
tally paying high tribute to Lobenguela for the strategy by which 
he first outwitted the Boers and the British in keeping them out of 
his country so long the author inadvertently unmasks Khama, 
ealled by the British Khama the Good because he practically turned 
over his country and people to the missionaries and their succes- 
sors without offering opposition. Khama was ‘‘good’’ to the Euro- 
peans. Lobenguela stood his ground and made a faux pas only 
in trying to play one white enemy against the other in granting the 
Lippert concession in which he was betrayed. 

While the author is far from entering upon any adverse criti- 
cism of the explorers and missionaries he does considerable de- 
bunking. Both were actuated by the highest motives in the begin- 
ning, but the imperial idea grew upon them, and they gradually 
assumed the attitude of the exploiter. Livingstone went to Africa 
in the name of God and remained in the name of the empire. 
Mackenzie long stood out for the natives, but his career was con- 
ducive to economic imperialism. Most of the missionaries, Rhodes 
discovered, could be squared. They, too, had their price. While 
Francois Coillard found such a suggestion revolting. J. S. Moffat, 
loyal to the British empire, participated finally in the betrayal of 
Lobenguela when he failed to advise him as to the propriety of 
signing an agreement by which he alienated his people’s territory. 

In this fashion the author tells the story of Rhodes Goes North. 
He proceeds with an informing introduction, a discussion of the 
northern gateways through native territory or Boer lands, the 
Grobler and Moffat Treaties, the Rudd Concession to dig for min- 
erals in Mashonaland, the charter, the railway to the north, the 
Manica raid, the intervention of the Transvaal, the plan to connect 
the hinterland with the Eastern gateway, the final struggle for 
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Mashonaland, and the Lippert concession. The assistance given 
Rhodes by Selous, Jameson, and Robinson is an important part of 
this story. 

This chapter in economic imperialism, so fresh in the minds of 
persons who were living at the time that these things transpired, 
may not seem very complimentary of the British Government and 
the Chureh which served in this case as its adjunct. England, 
however, is no exception to the rule. All desirable areas of the uni- 
verse settled by so-called primitive peoples have been thus con- 
quered by the so-called civilized who are often of a lower culture 
than the people whom they dispossess. Might makes right, ac- 
cording to the new international code of ethics promulgated by the 
strong in the oppression of the weak; and ‘‘ whatever is is right.’’ 
The British may have congratulated themselves on the fact that 
in taking over Lobenguela’s domain they had acquired a new coun- 
try without having to pay a shilling. The exploiters had a new 
field for their surplus capital and an outlet for their floating popu- 
lation. Rhodes ceased to be the questionable person referred to 
as ‘‘an English-speaking Dutch Boer.’’ He was then the lion of 
London society and the honored guest of the Queen. 

C. G. Woopson 











NOTES 
Books or AMERICAN HIstToRY 


Among the recent books of American History bearing on the 
Negro are the following: Friend Anthony Benezet, a Quaker 
Philanthropist, by George 8. Brookes (Oxford) ; A Bibliography of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Thomas Franklin (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts) ; The American Civil War, 
by Carl Russell Fish, edited and with two additional chapters by 
William E. Smith (Longmans, Green and Company, New York) ; 
The South after Gettysburg, the experiences of Cornelia Hancock, 
a nurse in the Union Army, 1863-1865, edited by Henrietta Strat- 
ton Jaquette (The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia); The Reconstruction Period, the role of the Negro in the 
post-bellum period, by James S. Allen (International Publishers) ; 
American Political and Socal History, by Harold U. Faulkner 
(Crofts, New York City) ; In Old Natchez, by Catherine Van Court 
(Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City) ; The Tail of the 
Comet, recollections and family life of George W. Cable, by his 
daughter, Mary Cable Dennis (E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York) ; Caste and Class in a Southern Town, a study of the social 
structure of the Lower South, by John Dollard (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut); The Story of King Cotton, by 
Harris Dickson (Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York). 

Works dealing with the arts deserve mention also. In Rolling 
Along in Song, edited by J. Rosamond Johnson (Viking Press, New 
York City), there is an introduction on the history of Negro music. 
In Pursuit of American Folksongs, by Dorothy Scarborough, late 
associate Professor of English in Columbia University (Columbia 
University Press), traces American folksongs of British ancestry. 
An edition of Nine Plays, ‘‘Mourning Becomes Electra,’’ ‘‘Strange 
Interlude,’’ ‘‘Emperor Jones,’’ ‘‘Mareo Millions,’’ ‘‘The Great 
God Brown,’’ ‘ All God’s Chillun Got Wings,’’ ‘‘ Lazarus Laughed,’’ 
‘“‘The Hairy Ape,’’ and ‘‘Desire under the Elms,’’ by Eugene 
O’Neill (Liveright, New York City), is attracting some attention. 

Several narratives and novels now appearing touch the life of 
the Negro. Some of these are entitled as follows: Deep Summer, a 
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novel of Louisiana before it was a part of the United States, by 
Gwen Bristow (Crowell) ; Look Away, Dixieland, by Leon F. Har- 
ris and Frank Lee Beals (Robert Speller Publishing Corporation) ; 
The Tide of Time, a novel which tells the story of the Civil War 
from the background and viewpoint of the Middle West, by Edgar 
Lee Masters (Farrar and Rinehart) ; Roy in Blue, a novel based on 
conditions of Civil War days, by Royce Brier (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York City) ; It’s a Far Cry, a story of Recon- 
struction days, by Robert Watson Winston (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York City) ; Children of Strangers, a novel of Louisiana 
plantation life in its present-day stage, by Lyle Saxon (Houghton 
Mifflin) ; Song Before Breakfast, by Julia Truitt Yenni (Reynal 
and Hitchcock) ; Us Three Women, a story of three Negro women 
and their friends, by Roger Wiley and Helen McGloin Wood; These 
Low Grounds, a novel which traces the history of four generations 
of Maryland Negroes, by Walter Edwards Turpin (Harper 
Brothers) ; Black Earth, a novel presenting the share-croppers’ 
problem, by Eleanor Sanborn (Bruce Humphries, Boston) ; River 
George, a novel of Negro life in the South, by George W. Lee (The 
Macaulay Company, New York City) ; Sad-Faced Boy, three dusky 
adventurers in Harlem, by Arna Bontemps (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston) ; The Ghosts of Slave Driver’s Bend, a wild tale 
of the Mississippi, by Harry Harrison Kroll (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis) ; The Three Headed Angel, by Roark Bradford 
(Harper and Brothers, New York City). 

The United States Government is still issuing informing publi- 
cations with respect to social and economic order as revealed by 
the investigations made by the Government during the depression. 
Among those recently appearing are the following: Usual Occupa- 
tions of Workers Eligible for Works Program Employment in the 
United States, January, 1936; Workers on Relief in the United 
States, March, 1935—A Census of Usual Occupations; Monthly 
Report of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, June 1 
through June 30, 1936; and Urban Workers on Relief, Part One. 
From the Division of Negro Affairs of the Department of Commerce 
has come Causes of Negro Insurance Company Failures, by Joseph 
R. Houchins, assistant business specialist. 

The Baltimore Board of Education has recently issued a very 
attractive pamphlet inviting attention to the colored schools of that 
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city. The publication carries a fine cut of Frederick Douglass and 
a number of excellent illustrations of the school buildings and of 
the children at work in the rooms. The pamphlet is excellently 
worked out and makes a favorable impression as to what is being 
done for the education of the Negroes in that city. 

The National Urban League is now publishing what is called 
The Color Line Series. Number 4 is Occupational Opportunities 
for Negroes, by Lester B. Granger and T. Arnold Hill. Number 5 
is They Crashed the Color Line! of joint authorship. 

The West Virginia State College has added to its series of stud- 
ies bearing upon the Negro two others which have recently come 
from the press. Number 6 of Series 23 is Negro Leaders, A study 
of educational and social background factors of prominent Negroes 
whose life sketches are carried in national directories, by Harry W. 
Greene. Number 4 of Series 24 is Problems in the Collegiate Edu- 
cation of Negroes, by President John W. Davis. 


ARTICLES OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


In the April issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Harold Schoen continues with his fifth installment of the series of 
articles on ‘‘The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas.’’ In the 
January issue of the William and Mary College Quarterly Histori- 
cal Magazine Edward A. Wyatt contributes an article on the ‘‘ Rise 
of Industry in Ante-Bellum Petersburg.’’ In the May issue of the 
Atlantic David L. Cohn contributes ‘‘Share-Cropping in the 
Delta’’; and Major David N. Walker, ‘‘How It Feels to Be Re- 
constructed. ’’ 

Among other articles appearing in the Southern Workman one 
notes an address delivered by President Arthur Howe, of Hamp- 
ton Institute, in introducing Dr. Samuel Eliot, and the informing 
discourse delivered by the latter on the career of the late Dr. Fran- 
cis Greenwood Peabody with respect to his work and hopes for that 
institution. A reprint by Bruce R. Payne appearing in this issue 
is also worthy of notice by students of history. In the April issue 
of the Journal of Negro Education Dr. Horace Mann Bond con- 
tinues his series of articles on ‘‘ The Influence of Personalities on the 
Public Education of Negroes in Alabama.”’ 

In the January, 1937 issue of the Quarterly Journal, published 
under the editorship of the faculty of the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida, appeared among other 
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contributions ‘‘Certain Aspects of the Future of Education for Ne- 
groes in America,’’ by President Rufus E. Clement ; ‘‘The Occupa- 
tional Status of the Negro in Florida,’’ by Augustus C. Phillips; 
and ‘‘The Negro Problem in American Fiction, 1890 to 1915,’’ by 
Eugenia A. Alexander. 

In the April, 1937 issue of the Interracial Review appeared ar- 
ticles with such significant captions as ‘‘The Negro: Economic 
Step-Child,’’ ‘‘How can you like to Work among the Colored ?’’ 
‘“Why Color Social Justice?’’ ‘‘Work among the Colored,’’ by 
William Walsh; and ‘‘Chicago’s First Citizen—A Negro,’’ by 
Thomas Meehan. The last mentioned article gives a fair estimate 
of the life and work of Jean Baptiste Point du Saible, the Negro 
who built the first cabin on the present site of Chicago. The May 
issue of this magazine carried a discussion of ‘‘The Menace of 
Racialism,’’ by Jacques Maritain, and ‘‘Progress and Racial 
Lines,’’ by John La Farge, S. J. 

In the May, 1937 issue of the Journal of Southern History ap- 
pear such articles as ‘‘ Historical Activities in Mississippi in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ by Charles S. Sydnor; ‘‘ Ante-Bellum Sugar 
Culture in the South Atlantie States,’’ by J. Carlyle; and ‘‘Ben 
Tillman’s View of the Negro,’’ by Francis Butler Simkins. The 
last mentioned article deals with questions which are still fresh in 
the memory of persons long active in public affairs but nevertheless 
gives an interpretation which may interest the best informed. 

In the January-March issue of American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology Robert Moehlig, of the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, Harper Hospital, Detroit, brings to light again the Negro as 
the missing link in trying to prove in his ‘‘The Mesoderm of the 
Negro’’ that the Negro is nearer to primitive man than the white 
man. In the April-June, 1937 issue of the American Anthropolo- 
gist Dr. Melville J. Herskovits has contributed ‘‘The Significance 
of the Study of Acculturation for Anthropology,’’ and William 
Seagle ‘‘ Primitive Law and Professor Malinowski.’’ 


On Latin AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


The Associated Publishers has decided to bring out in the near 
future a work on the Negro in the United States of Brazil. Few 
citizens of the United States of America realize how conspicuously 
the Negro has figured in the development of that large country of 
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a greater area than ours. Probably because no question of color 
or racial barrier is recognized in the United States of Brazil we 
hear very little about the Negro in that country as we do about the 
colored people in the United States of America, where they live 
in serfdom and under social proscription. It has been planned to 
translate from Portuguese into English significant parts from the 
works of some reputable Brazilian scholars like Arthur Ramos 
and Gilberto Freyre, who have already distinguished themselves 
by their researches with respect to the Negro in Brazil. Professor 
Richard Pattee of the University of Puerto Rico has volunteered his 
services as the translator of such a work. 

Dr. Frangois Dalencour, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has written a 
concise history of Haiti which he believes is the proper portrayal 
of the beginnings of that Republic. He is now negotiating with 
scholars in the United States to have this publication translated and 
printed in an English edition that in the United States and other 
parts of the world speaking this same language grave errors with 
respect to Haiti may thereby be corrected. He is especially anxious 
to see that the people of the United States be given a picture of 
that island decidedly different from that found in H. P. Davis’ 
Black Democracy. 

In the May issue of the Atlantic Jay Nock contributes in the 
form of a letter from Haiti to a friend ‘‘The Bright Isle.’’ This 
comment on men and measures in that part will interest readers 
from various points of view. 

From the press of Molina Y Cia., Habana, has recently appeared 
a pamphlet entitled Sociedad de Estudios Afrocubanos, Estatutos y 
Exposicién de su Designio, a reprint from Volume XXXVIII of 
the November-December, 1936 issue of the Revista Bimestre Cu- 
bana, edited by Dr. Fernando Ortiz, the author of the monumental 
work known as Los Negros Esclavos; and from the same source 
Contraste Economico del Azucar y el Tabaco, by the same author. 
From the same press has come also Las Comparsas Populares del 
Carnaval Habanero, Cuestién Resuelta, published by the Adminis- 
tracion del Alcalde, Municipio de la Habana, Dr. Antonio Beruff 
Mendieta. 

Books ON AFRICA 


Among the many school or religious books of British stamp in 
simplified English, intended to Europeanize the mind of the Afri- 
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cans, there appear occasionally certain works dealing especially 
with the Negro himself. Of these should be mentioned African 
Beliefs and Christian Faith, by E. W. Smith (United Society for 
Christian Literature), and Aggrey the African, by C. Kingsley 
Williams (Sheldon Press). In the juvenile series, recommended by 
the International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 
are found other works like Livingstone, the Pathfinder, by Basil 
Mathews (Oxford University Press), and Yarns Series (Edinburgh 
House Press) consisting of tales from Africa, the East and other 
parts. 

For more advanced classes this agency has suggested such as 
African Bridge Builders, edited by W. C. Bell (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York); An African Prophet, by W. J. Platt 
(Student Christian Movement Press) ; Apolo of the Pygmy Forest, 
More about Apolo, Apolo the Pathfinder, by A. B. Lloyd (Church 
Missionary Society) ; Daughters of Africa, Heroes of Health, Lives 
of Eminent Africans, by G. A. Gollock (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany); In Spite of Handicaps, by R. W. Bullock (Association 
Press, New York) ; In the Vanguard of a Race, by L. H. Hammond 
(Missionary Education Movement, New York); Khama the Con- 
queror, by A. E. Southon (Atlantic Press). And such little books 
for Africa as the following: Aaron Kuku of Eweland, Africans 
All; Awake Deborah! and Rachel Dangilo; Chaminuka: the Man 
Whom God Taught; David Livingstone; Florence Nightingale, 
Pioneer of Nursing; John Mackenzie; King Khama of Bechuana- 
land; Life of Bishop Crowther; Lord Shaftesbury; Martyrs of 
Uganda; Moffat of Kuruman; St. Augustine; St. Cyprian; St. Per- 
petua, Martyr of Africa; Stories of Old Times; Thothmes the 
Third; Two Women of the Cameroons; Ways I have Trodden. 

To these are added such missionary biographies as Francois 
Coillard, George Greenfell, Robert Moffat, Thomas Birch Freeman, 
Tucker of Uganda, The Moffats, by Ethel Daniels Hubbard (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York) ; Ntsikana: The Story of 
an African Convert, by J. Knox Bokwe (Lovedale Press, Cape 
Province); and Up from Slavery, by Booker T. Washington 
(Harrap). 

The following works on Africa in the field of education, also 
recommended by the International Committee on Christian Litera- 
ture for Africa, should be noted: Village Education in Africa, re- 
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port of the Inter-Territorial ‘‘Jeanes’’ Conference, Salisbury, S. 
Rhodesia (Lovedale Press, Cape Province) ; Missionary Education in 
Kenya and Uganda: a Study of Co-Operation, by J. W. C. Dougall 
(London: I. M. C.). To these may be added a drama entitled The 
Girl who Killed to Save, a play dealing with the career of Proph- 
etess Nongqause, by H. I. E. Dhlomo (Cape Province: Lovedale 
Press) ; Pageants and Plays (London: Edinburgh House Press) ; 
Natwe Policies in Africa, by L. P. Mair (London: George Rout- 
ledge). 

While the student of Negro life of the present day will have 
various reasons for questioning the present course of study for 
Negroes in the United States because it is not based upon their back- 
ground, he must compliment the European for taking into account 
the history of the natives themselves in the few schools where they 
are trying to educate them, although the educational effort is still 
a rarity in certain parts of Africa. The teachers thus concerned 
show a more liberal point of view than the narrowminded control- 
lers of the education of the Negroes in the United States. 

Books on Africa have continued to come from various other 
sources. An Adventurous Journey in Africa, by Knud Holm- 
boe, translated from the Danish by Helga Holbek, with an intro- 
duction by J. H. Driberg (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, 
1937) gives a picture of Italian Africa unfavorable to the con- 
querors. This may be examined to advantage along with E. B. 
Ashton’s The Fascist: His State and His Mind (William Morrow 
and Company, New York, 1937). There appeared recently The 
Great Gold Reef, the romantic history of the Rand Gold fields, by 
Adele Lezard (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis) ; Cooper- 
ation and Competition among Primitive Peoples, essays by an- 
thropologists compiled by Margaret Mead (McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York City). Here may be added also W. Lloyd 
Warner’s A Black Civilization, a social study of an Australian 
tribe (Harper and Brothers, New York City); O. Boone’s Les 
Xylophones du Congo Belge (Annales du Musée du Congo Belge, 
1936); Périer’s L’art vivant des noirs du Congo Belge, Artes 
Africaines (Commission pour la protection des arts et métiers indi- 
génes, Brussels) ; D. H. Varley’s compilation of a bibliography of 
African Native Music (Royal Empire Society). 

In the economic sphere these books have been noticed: G. H. 
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Jones’s The Earth Goddess, a study of native farming on the 
West African Coast (Longmans, London. Pp. 205); Louis 
Mérat’s L’Heure de l’économie dirigée d’intérét général auzx colo- 
nes, introduction by Marius Moutet (Recueil Sirey, Paris, 1936. 
Pp. 92); Les Travailleurs migrants; recrutement, placement et 
condition du travau (Bureau Intern. du Travail, 1936. Pp. 227) ; 
R. Schober’s Kamerun, Neuzeitliche Verwaltungsprobleme e. tropi- 
schen Kolonie (E. 8. Mittleru. Sohn., Berlin, 1937. Pp. 181). 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA 


In the Review de L’Aucam, March, 1937, appears among other 
publications ‘‘Le Foyer Social Indigéne d’Elisabethville,’’ by Vi- 
comtesse Madeleine Vilain XIIII. In the April issue of the same 
magazine appears ‘‘ La Psychologie du Noir,’’ by Dr. Mouchet. 

In the Eugenical News, March-April, 1937 number, the lead- 
ing article is ‘‘Why a Missionary?’’ by Mary Theresa Scudder. 
In the development of the article the careers of several mission- 
aries who served among the Negroes in Africa and elsewhere are 
drawn upon. 

The April, 1937 issue of the Anti-Slavery Reporter and Abo- 
rigines’ Friend contains the following: ‘‘Mui Tsai in Hong Kong’’; 
‘‘ Australian Aborigines: The Educability of the Native, Ete.’’; 
‘‘The Native in Parliament: Questions and Answers, Debates on 
Mandates’’; ‘‘The Massacre in Addis Ababa: Letter to the Italian 
Ambassador’’; ‘‘Gold Prospecting in New Guinea’’; ‘‘The Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1936’’; ‘‘The Late H. R. Fox 
Bourne’’; ‘‘The Sugar Colonies and Governor Eyre: Letter from 
Lord Olivier.’’ 

The Journal of the Royal African Society, for April, 1937, con- 
tains ‘‘Nationalism in Africa,’’ by Lord Hailey; ‘‘The Basenji 
Dog,’’ by Capt. Guy Dollman ; ‘‘The Frontiers of Abyssinia: A Ret- 
rospect,’’ by Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn; ‘‘ Educational 
Problems of the Colonial Empire,’’ by the Rt. Hon. Ormsby-Gore; 
‘A Visit to French West Africa and Nigeria,’’ by M. Louis Ma- 
zen; ‘‘What the Wabena Think of Indirect Rule,’’ by A. T. and 
G. M. Culwick ; ‘‘ African Coffee,’’ by K. 8S. Watt; ‘‘ Ancient Roman 
Policy in Africa,’’ by J. Morewood-Dowsett ; ‘‘A Leper Colony in 
Nigeria,’’ by William Lambert; ‘‘A Note on French Administra- 
tion in West Africa,’’ by E. J. Arnett. As supplements to this 
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number appear ‘‘The Claim for Colonies: A French View,’’ by 
Monsieur Pierre Deloncle, in eighteen pages, and ‘‘The Equatorial 
Forest of Africa: Its Past, Present and Future,’’ by the late Louis 
Lavauden, in twenty-five pages. 

The April, 1937 issue of Africa contains the following: ‘‘ Indus- 
try and Trade on the Shores of Lake Mweru,’’ by R. J. Moore; 
‘‘Coutumes Diverses des Vandau de L’Afrique Orientale Portu- 
gaise,’’ by H. Ph. Junod; ‘‘The Development of the Military Or- 
ganization in Swaziland,’’ by Hilda Beemer; ‘‘Notes on the Osu 
System among the [bo of Owerri Provinee, Nigeria,’’ by S. Leith- 
Ross ; ‘‘ Language Perversions in East Africa,’’ by Otto F. Raum. 
As a supplement to this number appears ‘‘Practical Suggestions 
for the Learning of an African Language in the Field,’’ by Ida 
C. Ward. 

In the historical field have been recorded the following: Hemedi 
Abdulla, ‘‘The Story of Mbega (Usambara) (contd.)’’ (Tangan- 
yika Notes and Records, 1936, 2); L. Bittremieux, ‘‘Brief van 
Musiri (uit bet kisanga vertaald)’’ (Kongo-Overzee, III, 2); C. W. 
Brown, ‘‘ Historical Notes on Freetown Harbour’’ (Sierra Leone 
Studies, XX); A. T. and G. M. Culwick, ‘‘Indonesian Echoes in 
Central Tanganyika’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1936, 2) ; 
B. de Almeida, ‘‘ Expedicoes militares a sanga no concelho de Novo 
Redondo em 1893’’ (Sociedade de Geografica de Lisboa, Boletim, 
LIV, 7-8) ; P. Laforgue, ‘‘ Note bibliographique sur la préhistoire de 
l’Ouest Africain’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et 
Scientifiques de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, XIX, 1, Janu- 
ary-March, 1936) ; A. E. Robinson, ‘‘Some Historical Notes on East 
Africa’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1936, 2) ; J. Saintoyant, 
‘‘Les Politiques religieuses et indigénes des diverses colonisations 
européennes avant le 19° siécle (Extract from the Revue de l’His- 
toire des Colonies Francaises) ; C. E. J. Walkley, ‘‘The Story of 
Khartoum (eoncl.)’’ (Sudan Notes and’ Records, XIX, 1); J. V. 
Zelizko, ‘‘ Afrikaforscher Dr. Anton Stecker und seine Reisen nach 
Kurra und Abessinien in den Jahren, 1878-83’’ (Mitt. d. geogr. G. 
in Wien, LX XIX, 10-12). 

In the field of administration the public is directed to these 
works: A. Hoernlé, ‘‘Das Problem der Rassenverhaltnisse in Sii- 
dafrika’’ (Jahrbuch f. Nationalékon. u. Statistik, CXLIX, 4, Oc- 
tober, 1936) ; J. H. Hofmeyr, ‘‘The Approach to the Native Prob- 
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lem’’ (Race Relations, III, 2/3); J. E. Holloway, ‘‘Das Problem 
Schwarz u. Weiss in Siidafrika’’ (Huropdische Revue, XII, 12b) ; 
A. L. Saffery, ‘‘ Direct Taxation of Natives’’ (Race Relations, III, 
2/3); R. Schober, ‘‘Eingeborenenpolitick in Afrika’’ (Koloniale 
Rundschau, XXVII, 5); R. C. Thurnwald, ‘‘Die Kolonialfrage”’ 
(Jahrbiicher fur Nationalokonomie u. Statistik, CXLV, 1); Major 
Orde Browne, ‘‘The African Prisoner’’ (Contemporary Review, 
May, 1937) ; Georges Hardy, ‘‘Le Noir et la civilisation’’ (Revue 
de Paris, April, 1937) ; H. N. Fieldhouse, ‘‘The Sanctions Experi- 
ment in Retrospect’’; Watson Kirkconnell, ‘The New Roman Em- 
pire in Africa’’ (both in The Dalhousie Review, April, 1937). 

With an eye to things archaeological R. D. H. Arundell has 
written an article on ‘‘Rock Paintings in Bukoba District’’ (Jour- 
nal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LXVI). With the 
anthropological approach R. A. Fisher has discussed ‘‘ Coefficient 
of Racial Likeness and the Future of Craniometry’’ in the same 
issue. 

Of a social and economic order one finds the following articles: 
J. D. Rheinalt Jones, ‘‘Education and Race Attitudes’’ (Race Re- 
lations, III, 38-46) ; G. W. Brown, ‘‘The Poro in Modern Business’”’ 
(Man, XXXVII, January, No. 3) ; G. Lefebvre, ‘‘Etude sur la situ- 
ation économique du Congo Belge’’ (Revue des Sciences écono- 
miques, October, 1936, 183-205, December, 1936, 235-255) ; S. Pas- 
sarge, ‘‘Possibilita economiche dell’Abissinia’’ (Bollettino della R. 
Soc. Geografica Italiana, I, 10). 

Of the current articles in various magazines the following have 
some value: W. Addison, ‘‘The Wunde Society: Protectorate of 
Sierre Leone’’ (Man, XXXVI, December, No. 273); I. Bathily, 
‘Les Diawandos ou Diogoramés’’ (L’Education Africaine, XCIV, 
April-June, 1936); A. C. Beaton, ‘‘The Bari: Clan and Age-Class 
Systems’’ (Sudan Notes and Records, XIX, 1); A. R. C. Bolton, 
‘“The Dubab and Nuba of Jebel Daier’’ (Sudan Notes and Records, 
XIX, 1); Dr. A. Branche, ‘‘Superstitions et pratiques de médecine 
indigénes au Kanem’’ (Annales de Médecine et de Pharmacie Co- 
loniales, II, April-May-June, 1936) ; R. Burton, ‘‘ Barbarie des cou- 
tumes funéraires des Baluba’’ (Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes 
et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, XI, 1936) ; E. Césard, ‘‘Le Mu- 
haya, L’ Afrique Orientale,’’ III (Anthropos, XX XI); F. Daniel, 
‘‘Bead-Workers of Ilorin, Nigeria’? (Man. XXXVII, 2); S. R. 
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Denny, ‘‘Some Zambesi Boat Songs’’ (Nada, XIV, 35-44); A. De 
Ridder, ‘‘Negerkunst. Vroeger, nu en later’’ (Le Trait d’Union, 
January, 1937); D. Earthy, ‘‘The Social Structure of a Gbande 
Town, Liberia’’ (Man, XXXVI, December, No. 271) ; E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, ‘‘Zande Theology’’ (Sudan Notes and Records, XIX, 
1); B. J. M. Foggin, ‘‘Totemism’’ (Nada, XIV); C. D. Forde, 
‘‘Social Change in a West African Village Community’’ (Man, 
XXXVII, January, No. 5); J. Haillot, ‘‘Sur le Géomancie et ses 
aspects africains’’ (Bulletin du Comité d’Etudes Historiques et Sci- 
entifiques de l’Afrique Occidentale Francaise, XIX, 1, January- 
March, 1936) ; H. Husmann, ‘‘Marimba und Sansa der Sambesi- 
kultur’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LXVIII, 1-3); J. Ittmann, 
‘‘Kameruner Geheimbunde’’ (KEvangelisches Missionsmagazin, 
LXXX, 10, 1936); E. Keller, ‘‘Verbreitung der Fallenjagd in 
Afrika’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LX VIII, 1-3) ; E. Labrecque, 
‘‘La tribu des Babemba II’’ (Anthropos, XXXI, 5-6) ; J. Leyder, 
‘*De l’origine des Bwaka, Ubangi’’ (Bulletin de la Société Royale 
Belge de Géographie, 1936, 1) ; D. J. Merwe, ‘‘Some History of the 
Vakaranga in the Gutu Reserve’’ (Nada, XIV); P. Moutenez, 
‘‘Notes sur |’identité coutumiére des indigénes d’origine Lunda’”’ 
(Bulletin des Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congo- 
lais, XI, 1936) ; G. Pfeffer, ‘‘Die Djafun-Bororo, ihre Gesellschaft, 
Wirtschaft und Sesshaftwerdung auf dem Hochland von Ngaun- 
dere’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, LXVIII, 1-3) ; W. D. Raymond, 
‘‘Native Materia Medica’’ (Tanganyika Notes and Records, 1936, 
2); A. Sadji, ‘Ce que dit la musique africaine’’ (L’Education 
Africaine, XCIV, Bulletin de l’Enseignement de l’Afrique Occi- 
dentale Francaise, April-June, 1936) ; P. Schebesta, ‘‘ Einheit, Urs- 
prung und Stellung der Pygmaen in der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heitsentwicklung’’ (Anthropos, XXXI, 5-6); J. H. Seed, ‘‘A 
Glimpse of Native History: The Vashawasha’’ (Nada, XIV, 5-16) ; 
Jules Staub, ‘‘Beitrage zur Kenntnis der materiellen Kultur der 
Mendi in der Sierra Leone’’ (Jahrb. d. Bernischen Historischen 
Museums in Bern, 1936, 1-63 u. 31 Taf.) ; I. Struyf, ‘‘De verhui- 
zingen bij de Kamtsha’’ (Congo, IT, 3, 1936) ; H. Tracey, ‘‘String 
Figures (Madandi) Found in Southern Rhodesia’’ (Nada, XIV) ; 
A. Van Malderen, ‘‘Organisation Politique et Judiciaire Coutu- 
miéres des Bazela de Kiona Zoni, Haut-Katanga’’ (Bulletin des 
Juridictions Indigénes et du Droit Coutumier Congolais, XI, 1936) ; 
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M. Vanneste, ‘‘De benamingen der familie-betrekkingen bij de 
Alur’’ (Congo, II, 3, 1936). 


PUSHKIN 


The career of Pushkin is still the topic for many sorts of com- 
ments which are interesting, if not enlightening. In the April 
issue of La Nouvelle Revue Leon Bernstein takes up a phase of the 
discussion in an article entitled ‘‘Vicissitudes litteraires: une 
eclipse de la gloire de Pouchkine.’’ Among the Herald-Tribune 
book reviews of March 14 appeared two important letters with re- 
spect to misunderstandings and misinterpretations of Pushkin’s 
contributions and his career. These letters follow: 


To the Editor of BOOKS: 


I have read with great interest the review of Ernest J. Sim- 
mons’s biography of Alexander Pushkin by Alexander Kaun, pub- 
lished in BOOKS February 21. 

It seems to me that from the point of view of historical accuracy, 
several facts, as stated by Mr. Kaun, are obviously biased and not 
exact. 

To begin with, Mr. Kaun refers to ‘‘the anonymous letter sent 
to Pushkin in which the Czar’s intimacy with his wife was broadly 
hinted.’’ 

Anybody who has read the famous letter can come to one and 
only one conclusion, that this letter did not only ‘‘broadly hint’’ 
but was in no way alluding to the Czar’s ‘‘intimacy’’ with Push- 
kin’s wife. 

Secondly, Mr. Kaun informs us that Czar Nicholas raised the 
poet to the rank of a Page of the Chamber. Untrue again. The 
rank of Kammerjunker (properly called Gentleman of the Cham- 
ber) cannot be translated as the ‘‘ Page of the Chamber’’—an en- 
tirely different rank given to few of the Seniors of the Military 
Ecole des Pages, serving at the court. By this liberal interpreta- 
tion Mr. Kaun certainly ‘‘makes the reader miss the point.’’ The 
rank of Kammerjunker is the first court rank given according to 
the Ukaze of 1826 to officials holding the rank of less than ‘‘Titu- 
liarni Sovietnik’’ (Pushkin held the civil rank of one grade lower 
and consequently could not be raised to other than the one he re- 
ceived on December 30th, 1833 o. s.) 

True, however, is the reviewer’s statement that Pushkin re- 
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sented his new court position. It will be interesting to add, never- 
theless, that Pushkin, writing in his diary, mentions about this fact 
and consoles himself by adding that the ‘‘Czar thought of course of 
my rank, and not of my age.’’ 

As to the point that the Czar knew of the pending duel and 
could have easily prevented it, this is only a theory. Suffice to give 
the resolution of the Czar to put D’Antes to death and his con- 
sequent court martial and exile from Russia. 

And finally Mr. Kaun’s reference to ‘‘recently published evi- 
dence’’ of suspicious treatments at the hands of Dr. Arendt, the 
Czar’s personal physician, and ‘‘confidant,’’ could be denied by a 
recent report read by Professors Bourdenko and Arendt (the 
great-grandson of Pushkin’s surgeon and ‘‘confidant’’ of the Czar) 
at the Academy of Science of Moscow on February 1, 1937, in 
which the professors definitely established the fact that the wound 
inflicted to Pushkin was mortal, as it had resulted in peritonitis. 
‘‘The doctors did everything they could, it was not their fault that 
they were powerless. It is awful,’’ adds Professor Bourdenko, 
‘‘to throw on shoulders of modest workers the weight of all Rus- 
sia’s disaster and blacken their memory with an accusation of an 
incredible crime!’’ 

ALEXANDER TARSAIDZE 


A REPLY 
To the Editor of BOOKS: 


1. Mr. Simmons’s book contains a facsimile of the anonymous 
letter (p. 390). The letter nominated Pushkin coadjutor to the 
Grand Master of the Order of Cuckolds, and as this ‘‘grand Maitre 
de 1’Ordre’’ was named Naryshkin, whose pretty wife had been 
the mistress of Alexander I, Mr. Simmons justly interprets the 
‘‘broad hint’’ at Pushkin’s ‘‘own cuckolding by Nicholas I.’’ That 
Pushkin was aware of the Czar’s flirtation with his wife can be 
seen from his letter to Nashchokin, where he states that ‘‘the Czar 
like any army officer runs after my wife.’’ 

2. The proper translation of ‘‘Kammerjunker’’ is debatable. 
The point is that by his age Pushkin was more suitable to the rank 
of ‘‘Kammerherr’’ than to that of ‘‘Kammerjunker,’’ bestowed 
on youths only. Mr. Tarsaidze’s reference to the ukaze limiting the 
rank of Kammerjunker to those holding the title of ‘‘Tituliarni 
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Sovietnik’’ has only one flaw: it was issued not in 1826 but in 1836, 
three years after Pushkin’s promotion to that rank (see Brock- 
haus-Efron Dictionary). In my review I used, rather hesitatingly, 
the term ‘‘Page of the Chamber,’’ because Mr. Simmons employed 
it once (p. 367), and it seemed to me a happier choice than ‘‘ Gentle- 
man of the Chamber,’’ which he used seven times. 

3. The marvelous police system under Nicholas I enabled the 
authorities to control every move of an individual under surveil- 
lance, such as Pushkin had been. He bitterly resented the fact that 
even his intimate letters to his wife were opened and read by the 
police. The difficulties between the poet and D’Antes were common 
gossip among St. Petersburg society, and the Czar could have sent 
D’Antes out of the capital before rather than after the duel if he 
had cared for Pushkin’s safety. To be sure, this is only ‘‘a theory,”’ 
but an extremely likely one. 

4. The report by Professors Bourdenko and Arendt reached me 
after my review had been printed. My ‘‘recent evidence’’ was 
based on a paper by the prominent Pushkinologue, B. Kazansky, 
published in Pravda, December 13, 1936. Kazansky cites authori- 
tative experts to the effect that Dr. Arendt was guilty of a series 
of wrong and negligent acts in his treatment of Pushkin’s wound, 
which, in view of Dr. Arendt’s international reputation as a sur- 
geon, appeared criminally willful. He quotes an authority: ‘‘One 
may say definitely that if Pushkin had not been treated at all he 
would have had twice as good a chance to survive.’’ The efforts 
of Bourdenko and an offspring of the Czar’s surgeon to clear the 
latter’s name are worthy enough, and it is not for me as a layman 
to pass judgment as to which side in the controversy is right. 


ALEXANDER KAUN 
Berkeley, Calif., March 2, 1937. 


PERSONAL 


Henry OssawaA TANNER 


On May 25, 1937, Henry Ossawa Tanner died in Paris, France. 
He was of American birth, the son of Benjamin Tucker Tanner, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Chureh. The son was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 21, 1859. Later when the father 
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moved to Philadelphia to function as the editor of The Christian 
Recorder young Tanner was introduced to a new world in living 
so close to Fairmont Park as to be able to commune frequently 
there with nature in all its beauty. The bent of the boy’s mind 
was revealed one day when, accompanying his father through that 
park, the lad invited his attention to an artist working on a land- 
scape sketch and insisted to his father that, in spite of his youth, 
he could do that same work. Encouraged, he entered upon the 
task and one of his first sketches was a landscape showing actual 
talent. The young boy was then given lessons in drawing, but 
there was no thought in his home as to his becoming an artist. 
His father hoped that the son would walk in his footsteps and 
become a minister. As the lad developed with his early education, 
however, he tended in another direction although throughout his 
life he showed the influence of the religious atmosphere in which 
he was brought up. He decided that he would do as much to ad- 
vance religion as a painter as he could as an eloquent preacher. 

He was fortunate in being able to study at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. There he moved among some of the best 
talent in this sphere and found encouragement to go his way as 
an artist. At first he devoted some time to modeling and sculpture 
as well as to painting, but it soon became evident that he was more 
talented in the latter field. He received some recognition in find- 
ing purchasers for some of his pictures and small sculptures during 
the eighties after coming under the instruction of such well known 
artists as Thomas Eakins and Thomas Hovenden. To earn a liveli- 
hood the young man took up teaching and once served at Clark 
University in Atlanta and tried commercial photography in that 
city. In this country of limitations, however, young Tanner longed 
for a circle of freedom where personality rather than race is recog- 
nized. To secure funds to go abroad he gave an exhibition of his 
works in Cincinnati, but it was a failure except that Bishop and 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hartzel gave him a small sum for the whole 
collection. 

The turning point in his career came when he moved to Paris 
in 1891. He then became a student at the Académie Julien. There 
he came under the instruction of Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin 
Constant. The art circles of the city soon discovered his talent 
and recognized him accordingly. In 1896 his ‘‘The Music Les- 
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son’’ won him wide acclaim, and in 1895 his ‘‘The Young Sabot 
Maker’’ was also well received as a result of its appreciation by 
Gérome. Honorable mention came to him for an exhibition in 
1896. In 1897, however, Tanner reached a higher level in the art 
cireles with his ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus,’’ a work of dramatic power. 
The painting was awarded the Gold Medal and purchased by the 
French Government for the Luxembourg Museum. Artists of the 
entire world looked to him thereafter as an international figure. 
To continue his portraiture of Hebrew religious life he was for- 
tunate in being subsidized sufficiently to make several trips to 
Palestine. Some of his most important works were produced under 
inspiration on that soil. 

Other productions of the recognized artist brought a large mea- 
sure of praise. His ‘‘Annunciation’’ created almost as much stir 
in esthetic circles as ‘‘Lazarus’’ had done. Exhibited at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia in 1898, this work was 
purchased by the Wilstach Collection in the Memorial Building in 
Fairmount Park. The secret of its success is explained by the 
eritic who said of the production, ‘‘ ‘The Annunciation’ in the 
hands of Mr. Tanner is as new as if the world had never seen it 
before.’’ ‘‘It makes all the other pictures in the room look hard 
and glaring. It is impossible to put into words the beauty and 
strength of this picture.’’ 

Similar comment was made on his ‘‘Judas’’ exhibited at and 
purchased by the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh in 1899. ‘‘Nico- 
demus’’ after winning the Walter Lippincott prize of $300 the 
same year was purchased by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. At the Exposition in Paris in 1900 Tanner received the 
second award for ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den,’’ a similar medal for 
the same the next year at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, 
and still another such medal for the same work at the Louisiana 
Exposition in St. Louis in 1904. Another medal followed at San 
Francisco in 1915. Tanner won the Harris prize for the best of 
American paintings exhibited at the Art Institute in Chicago in 
1906. In recognition of his worth Tanner was received as mem- 
ber of such circles as the French Legion of Honor, the Society of 
American Painters, the National Academy, and the Sociétié Inter- 
nationale de Peinture et Seulpture. 

Tanner added further to his reputation by works exhibited in 
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the best museums in the world and favorably acclaimed by the 
leading organs of thought in both America and Europe. The im- 
portant paintings which have since resulted from his genius are 
the following: ‘‘The Wise and Foolish Virgins,’’ ‘* Ruth,’’ ‘‘ Christ 
at the Home of Mary and Martha,’’ ‘‘ Return of the Holy Women,’’ 
‘*The Jews’ Wailing Place,’’ ‘‘The Flight into Egypt,’’ ‘‘He Van- 
ished out of Their Sight,’’ ‘‘Christ before the Doctors,’’ ‘‘ Christ 
Washing the Disciples’ Feet,’’ and ‘‘Job and his Three Friends.’’ 

Several of Tanner’s paintings are owned in America, as already 
pointed out above in the case of ‘‘The Annunciation’’ in the Wil- 
stach Collection in Philadelphia, ‘‘Judas’’ in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh, and ‘‘ Nicodemus”’ in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. In the United States may be found also ‘‘Sodom and 
Gomorrah’’ in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, ‘‘The Three 
Marys’’ and ‘‘The Disciples at the Tomb’’ in the Chicago Art 
Institute, ‘‘The Flight into Egypt’’ in the possession of his cousin, 
Mrs. M. O. Bousfield of Chicago, and a painting of his mother 
along with others in the possession of his niece, Mrs. Raymond Pace 
Alexander in Philadelphia. The Howard University Gallery of 
Art recently purchased one of his paintings. ‘‘The Bagpipe Les- 
’ are in the Collis P. Huntington 


een 


son’’ and ‘‘The Banjo Lesson’ 
Library of Hampton Institute. 

Although Tanner was an American by birth, he did not remain 
under the handicaps set for him by the oppressors of his people. 
With the exception of occasional visits to the United States and 
elsewhere in the interest of his work he spent most of his life in 
Paris. He married a Miss Jessie M. Olssen, a white woman of 
California, whom he met in France. She was the daughter of a 
San Francisco shipbuilder, and had come to Paris to study art 
To this union was born a son, Jesse Ossawa, an Oxford-trained 
civil engineer who has served in Bulgaria, Egypt, and South 
America. The artist’s wife deceased several years ago. He is 
survived by two sisters, Mrs. Belle Temple of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
S. P. Stafford of St. Louis. 


W. P. Evans 


The thinking people of North Carolina have noted with much 
regret the passing of one of its most useful citizens, W. P. 
Evans, of Laurinburg. He was highly respected by all persons 
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who came into contact with him or had business transactions 
with the establishments which he represented. The reason for 
such standing among his fellows is well explained in the fol- 
lowing timely editorial appearing in the New York Age on March 
20, 1937: 

‘The death of W. P. Evans at Laurinburg, N. C., marks the pass- 
ing of a pioneer and outstanding Negro business man of the South. 
Mr. Evans devoted 55 of his 74 years to business and in addition 
to making an enviable record himself, did much to inspire others 
of the race to enter upon business careers. 

‘‘Going to Laurinburg in 1882 from Wilmington, N. C., where he 
was born, he immediately entered upon a business career. Out of 
the profits of his first grocery store, opened in 1885, he built in 
1907 a three story, white press brick store, with elevator service, 
the only one of its kind then in the community. This was the 
nucleus of an extensive mercantile business which served the farm- 
ers for miles around and gave birth to other Negro businesses. 

‘‘Unlike most Negro business men of the South, Mr. Evans chose 
the heart of Main Street for his headquarters and built there a 
chain of businesses which at the height of the depression were 
valued at $75,000. He inaugurated the first cash and carry system 
in the community; established the first and oldest coal and wood 
yard in Laurinburg; owned and operated a ten-horse farm and 
controlled another of 14 horses. 

‘‘He was instrumental in improving housing and health condi- 
tions among ‘Negroes, succeeded in his campaign with town officials 
to have water piped into the colored section, and built, during his 
lifetime, 32 homes with modern conveniences for the race. 

““In 1909 the late Dr. Booker T. Washington visited his establish- 
ment and pronounced it the most efficiently conducted by the race 
in the whole country. Dr. Washington was so impressed that he 
invited Mr. Evans to Tuskegee Institute where he gave a series of 
lectures on business to the students, 

‘*The late Mr. Evans was an active member of the National Negro 
Business League and throughout his life urged young Negroes to 
go into business. He was a frequent contributor to The New York 
Age, and a friend of its editor. In one of his letters advocating 
more Negroes in business he wrote, ‘There is always progression 
in business, while those who work for a salary usually stagnate.’ 
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‘‘This advice, it seems to us should be held up before all young 
people entering our schools and colleges. It is a challenge for them 
to try their strength in a field where competition is the keenest, 
work the hardest but where the rewards, both to the individual 
business man and the race, are largest. 

‘‘The life of the late W. P. Evans should serve as an inspiration 
to all Negroes in business.’’ 


History Prizes 


Attention is again invited to the History Prizes of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. A friend of the As- 
sociation has offered four such prizes to stimulate interest in this 
neglected field. For the best current article sent to THE JoURNAL 
or Necro History during the year he will give a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars and for the second best fifty dollars. For the best book 
review sent to THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO History he will give a prize 
of fifty dollars and for the second best twenty-five dollars. 

At the last annual meeting of the Association the matter was 
urged upon those attending as a vital concern of all engaged in 
studying the various aspects of Negro life and history. The pre- 
siding officer mentioned the names of those who have won these 
prizes and the scientific purpose which their productions have 
served. Heads of departments of history in colleges and univer- 
sities were asked to keep the offer before their students rather than 
mention it casually once or twice a year. 

The persons to serve on this committee of award will be Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, director of the Association; Dr. W. Sherman 
Savage, of Lincoln University in Missouri; and Dr. Lorenzo D. 
Turner, of Fisk University. Persons who are thus interested should 
write for terms to the director of the Association at 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The following regulations must be observed : 


1. All articles submitted must be on hand by the first of the 
October preceding the annual meeting of the Association, 
which is held the last week of that month. 

' 2. These manuscripts must be submitted in typewritten form, 
current articles must contain at least 3,000 words; reviews 
at least 1,000. 
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3. These productions must be original and not previously pub- 
lished and must not be used in any other contest or pub- 
lished before the prize is awarded except in the case of such 
articles and reviews as may appear in THE JOURNAL OF 
Neoro History during the current year. 

4. These productions, moreover, must not be based upon any 
work in which members of the Committee of Award may be 
especially interested, and they themselves cannot participate. 


Necro History BULLETIN 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History has 
decided to bring out a new monthly publication to be known as 
the Negro History Bulletin. The first issue of this periodical will 
appear in October and the last in June. The plan is to publish 
only nine issues a year. The one for February will take the place 
of the ‘‘Negro History Week Pamphlet’’ and will contain sixteen 
pages. The regular issues for the other months, however, will con- 
tain only eight pages. The size will be 10x13 inches, much larger 
than the regular Negro History Week Pamphlet, wide enough to 
carry four columns of matter very much like that of a newspaper. 
The Negro History Bulletin will be well illustrated, and it will 
carry no advertising inasmuch as some schools might not want to 
use it should the management resort to that means of financing it. 
It is desired to place this publication in the schoolrooms for the 
teaching of history and current events. 

The subscription fee of this paper will be $1.00 a year; but, 
if taken in clubs of five or more for class use, the schools will 
obtain it for 45 cents a year. Sustaining members will receive it 
free of charge. The management will start out in October with 
an edition of 10,000 copies which will probably increase by Negro 
History Week to 25,000 or 50,000. With the cooperation of the 
educators and principals of the schools, to whom this publication 
will appeal, it seems that this ought to be done. 

The Negro History Bulletin will follow somewhat the historical 
calendar or poster of ‘‘Important Events and Dates in Negro His- 
tory’’ which has already been produced. Yet the nine issues for 
the year will be worked out logically. Each issue will carry a fea- 
ture story, the first of which will deal with slavery. The second 
with the free Negro, the third with friends of the Negro when 
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he was enslaved, the fourth with the struggle of the Negro for 
freedom, the fifth with emancipation, the sixth with the beginning 
of freedom, the seventh with recent achievements, the eighth with 
the present status, and the ninth with connections of Negroes 
with members of the race abroad. In this way the nine issues 
of the year will cover the whole field of Negro history and will 
constitute a textbook. At least two or three thousand copies of 
these will be reserved for binding that persons who are desirous 
of securing them in this form will have the opportunity, even the 
following year when the same ground will be covered but from a 
different point of view. 

The publication will carry also brief sketches of Negroes and 
friends of the race whose birthdays or important achievements 
should be remembered as outlined on the poster of ‘‘ Important 
Events and Dates in Negro History.’’ There will be historical 
news, accounts of activities in the schools, original productions of 
the children themselves, books of the month, and a column of 
questions and answers. All these, though high sounding, will be 
published in simplified language on the level of the child in the 
fifth grade. In fact, the purpose of this periodical is to popularize 
Negro history lower down in the elementary school, to expose the 
children to an atmosphere surcharged, not with propaganda, but 
with easily obtained and freely circulated information about the 
contributions of the Negro and his present status in the modern 
world. 

ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the Association will take place in 
Washington, D. C., the last week of October. At first there was 
some thought of having this conference in Detroit, as recommended 
at the last annual meeting in session at Petersburg, but the local 
situation in Detroit is such that the Executive Council failed to 
approve the suggestion and voted to accept the invitation from 
the Capital of the Nation. 

It was decided at the same time too that the main feature of 
this meeting shall be an exhibit of the outstanding Negro artists 
with special emphasis upon the works of the late Henry Ossawa 
Tanner. It was decided to spare no means in working out the 
preparation in honor especially of this distinguished painter who 
accomplished so much in the esthetic sphere. 











